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The purpose of this practicum was to develop 
instructional .materials and test whether they could 
improve imagination and creativity in fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grade ^elementary schooi children in 
conjunction with a teacher training program. 

Materials were developed and teachers took part in 
a series of traijiing sessions. The program was tested ^ 
-through a pilot project in two ' elementeiry schools in- 
volving five experimental cla&ees and five control 
classes. A pre-test, post-test cpntrol group design 
was. utilized. ^ 

*■ 

Analyses ^ the results showed that the childiren 
in the experimental group made signifipantly greater 
gains in -creative abilities as measured,, when compared 
to children in the control group. 
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INTRODUCTION 
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The first' sectiW of this report develops a 

M"::, - - -/ . .. ^iv . . . . . - 

theoretical base for the project. It discusses the 

author's interest in the subject of creativity and the 
need to provide educational experiences that^encouragi 
and* develop imagination and creativity in children. 
This part of the report also deals with the process by 
which the educational problem that needed solution was 
identified and diagnosed in the Island Trees School 
District.. (There was inadequate^'provision for children 
to express themselves creatively.^ An outline of the 
methodology that >v/as employed in carrying out the t 
rfexi II Practicum is provided with a breakdown of the 
four major stages i Design, Production, Implementation, 
£tnd Evaluation. . •. 



In the next section of the report, the Design 
"stage is explained. The procedures used in getting the^ 
project accepted by administrators in. the district are 
described. Several hypotheses which served as the bases 
for initiating the project are listed along with the 
creative abilities that the program would seek to 

* 4 

develop in the children. The, basic design inputs that 
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were considered iiSportant in this stage af the project 
deve^pment ai*e d'eialt with in this part of the report • 
#his d'Hcluded the funding of the pro'ject, the operational 
planning, the district' s instructional priorities^ the • 
characteristics of the students; the content of the 
program, . the needs and desires of the community, and the . 
project goal *and objectives for the teachers, students, 
and a\^thor. A rationale for t,he selection and use of 
the pilot project in the development process is detailed- 

Throughout the next section of the report, the ways 
in which the 'materials were developed, pretested ajid 
designed for use in the project are explained. An 
over^view of l^he program with its broad use of varied- 
techniques -f^r encouraging imagination and .creatl^^ity 
through drama, dance, art, music, and writing, is ' 
presented with a description of the components^ that were- 
developed.. # * -^^^^ J M' 

The procedure for implementing the training sessions 
for the teachers is dealt wiJh'in th% next section of the^ 
report. Eafeh o^ the six sessions of the insetvice course 
is described and the activities in which the teachers 
engaged . during these meetings are discussed. Here, in 



these pages, the- reader Q|n find -how the components of . 
the program were used in con junction' with the course 
content and the activities *that evoke creative expression. 
Topical outlines are provided for these workshop sessions. 

The Evaluatioji 'Stage provides a description of how 
the project was assessed. A description „of the Torrance 

Tests of Creative Thinking is presented along -with ."^ 

■ ■ . • J? 

information describing the validity and reliability of 
the instrument. The procedure for selecting and rating 
.samples of student work in art and writing, is discussed 

in this section of the repor.t. There is also a description 

/ ^ 
of the process by which the program materials were 

evaluated through classroom visits and teacher logs. 

Several pages are devoted to an explanation of 
' how- the ob jectives\ of the proV&pt were met. A description 
of the teacher participants is included here. 

The results of t^e project are presented in the section 
following the Evaluation Stage. Data are arrartged in tables 
and summary statements a^e included which emphasize what 
the data strongly indicates. 
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Some of the project's limitations and difficulties 
are set forth along with some questions which suggest , 
further investigation. . 

In the part of the report dealing with the procedures 
for effecting change, a number of strategies that were 
implemented for the purpose of local and regional 
dissemination 'of the program's innovative aspects are 
described. A list is provided of educational organi- ^ 
.zations and agencies that were contacted for,th3.s purpose. 

The appendices consist of footnotes and a bibliography, 
supporting documents concerning the grant, inservice 
course, and scoring of the TT(^, copies of the TTCT^ 

* m iter ' ^ 

a table of randomly selected numbers uised in the 
selection of the Torj^ance Tests to be scored from the 
control group, photographs of samples 6f student drawings 
on the TTCT Figural Pre- test, > data and information about; 
the teacher ratings of student art and written work, a 
sample teacher log and ^cord of incidents, components of ^ 
the program (delivered to Nova University in April, 1975 • ^ 
by the author ) , doctunents concerning project dissemination 
and letters from practicum observers. 

V 
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GENERAL PERSPECTIVE 

In recent years creativity has been a major (^ncem 
of the author, this interest fostered by my general desire 
to recognize and provide for individual differences of 

si;udeni;s in my school district along with an expanding 

/' * ■ / 

concept of gif tedness^ that I developed in teaching 
courses oh the gifted child for twelve years iil the 
Graduate School of Education at Brooklyh College. ' * 

Creativity is a part of the general human heritage, 
though it frequently is buried, lost or inhibited. We 
have to seek new ways to uncover and realize it. In 
general , schools have done little to design curriculum 
experiences and educational programs that encourage and v. 
develop creativity in children. This lack of concern in 
developing creative abilities' is reflected in the^ kinds 
of activities and assignments teachers initiate, in the 
kinds of questions, tests ai^vd other evaluative procedures 
they use, and in the methods of instruction used at all 
levels, from kindergarten and through Graduate School. 
Emphasis conta^es to be placed on the cognitive skills, 
thus rewarding convergent behavior v^ile ^discouraging 
divergent thinking. The fact is that educators often 
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actively employ techniques which prevent children from 
Releasing creative expression, 

W^t compounds this problem Is that now, more than 

ever before^ there is a compelling need, for sqhools to 

♦ 

turn out jpeople who will be frontier thinkers, who can 
make discoveries, whQ<; can find more adequate solutions 
to world problems. More than ever before, we nqed men 
and:'Women who can adapt knd maintain -sanity iii this age 
of accelerating change, 

■ ' / . ■ • 

. Recognizing that educational problems oT this 
natiJire and their potential solutions .v^ry from region 
to region, from disti^ict to district, from school to 
school, and even from classroom to classroom, I set abo^ 
to verify the existence -of this problem in the Isi^d 
Trees School District and then to determine an approparfate 
procedure for dealing with it. Questions that needed /to 
be asked and alternatives" that needed to be explored 
w^re identified, 

IDENTIFICATION OF THE PROBLEM THAT NEEDED SOLUTION - 

Cooperative Review Service (CRS) 

The Island TPrees school system recently took part in 



an extensive Cooperative Review which was carried out by 
a t(^m of officials from the New York State Education 
Department anfl the total Island Trees community. Meetir^s 
and interviews with teachers, administrators, student^ and 
parents, together with examination of the curriculum, 
revealed strengthsl and weaknesses of the instructional 
program as perceived by these groups. Data was gathered 
at different grade levels over a period of several months. 
A report was prepared which would provide some direction 
for improving the district's educational operation. 
One section included W the stimmary report submitted by 
the New York State Education Department revealed that 
there was inadequate provision for children to express 
themselves" creatively. \ Specifically, it referred to a 
lack, of the use of imagination and creative thinking by 
many children as shown in their classroom performance. 
It said: 

"Much 6f the teaching is rigid and too directed, 
allowing little creativity. Textbooks and workbooks 
dominate the program. A variety of learning modes 
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that encoujp^ge free" expression would be helpful, 
/ • 

/ 

The, report goes on to recomniend that, 



"Stifdents should be encouraged to discpver for 
themselves the avenues of their personal expression, 
.The teachers should try to elicit the maximum 
individual uniqueness. Students should be encouraged 
to make expr^sive use of their ovm experiences, not 
treated as empty vessels to be filled with techniques 
and knowledge. There is an evident need for commit- 
liient of the total staff to the improvement of the 
curriculum in tKis respect and of the total school 



\ 



environment. 
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Diagnosis of the Problem 
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The instructional staff of Island Trees was th^ fiourfcc 



of a great deal 6f information about this ! particular 



problem and abqut changing emphasis 1 



rtain subject 



areas. . i 

An analysis and interpretation of th^ information that 
had been gathered regarding the history and probable causes 
of the problem" was carried out. 

This examination revealed that there was often a 
lack of opportunity for children to emplo^r creative 

1 

■jinking techniques as teacher concern continued to be 
placed on subject matter content, with rev/ards given for ^ 
conformity of student behavior and thoughi:. 

J- The University of the State of New York, The State 
Education Department, Cooperative Review Service, 



Albany, New York. CRS The Instructional 



Island Trees Public Schools , p« 5« 



2. 
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Program in 



The CfRS report provided the necessary focus on the 
nature of the educational problem a^ it existed and the 
corrective measures that should be undertaken. 

Outline of Methodology Employe d in doing th%- M^xi ir 
Practicum 

In order t^ deal with the problem, an overall 
process covering four major stages was developed. 
I. Design 
II. Production of materials 
II jE; Implementation 
IV. Evaluation . ! 

■ ^' 

The Design fftage involved two phases: ■ 
" A. Project gen^^ation and selection 
B. Basic design inputs 

Tl^e Production stage involved four phases: 

A. . Building preliminary components' 

B. Overview of the program 
^ .v C. Components of the program 

D. Use of the program 
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The Implementation stage involved two phases t 

A. Initiation of the projecti Ulie Program 
(materials, activities, components) 

B. The Inservice Course ^ 

The Evaluation stage involved three phases: 

A. Torrance Test of Creative Thinking 
*^;Pre- and Post-T?est 

B. Ratings of samplers of student 
work i\ 

C. Assessement of Program Materials 
1 / Classroom'visits 

2. Teacher Logs an^ 
Record of Incidents 
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'.;'\ DESIGN STAGE ' 

^' ^ ^ ■ ■ * • .■ \ 

A« pyoiiect Generation and" Selection 

of Science Education I 

^ ^ e project^ identified high 

priority k^eds, and recruited the faculty .to carry 
out the pl^qject. . ^ 

In selecting the project, I first mad© sure that 
it met the ^jriorities of the school district. The*Be ^ 
were "explored with those responsible for both immediate 
aiid long range goals of the schools in which the 
pro ject would operate. Priorities were established 
and articulated at meetings with central administration, 
building principals, and staff. ' 

Political instability in the district made this part 
of the task extremely difficult. The fact that the district 
emiJloyed four different men in the position of "Superintend- 
ent of Schools" within a one period of time made for poor 
continui-fcy even in securing agreement of the need for 
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Change, T reeogpized that the internal cQi^ditions of 
administrative instability would make it exl^remely 
'difficult to begin a new, long term instructional- 
development project. • 

In this climate, a decision about curriculum 
design made one day, no matter how valid, could.be over- 
ruled in th^ next. To reduce the possibility of project 
, abandonment, ,1 maintained a steady dialogue with central 
administration about the potential significance,^ of this 
project in relation to instructional improvement within 
th6 district. " . 

I met with each superintendent shortly after his 
appointment and successfully obtained written commitment 
io support the project, which avoided the possibility 
of sudden project cancellation by administrative fiat. 
In part, the securing of a N.Y*. State Education 
Department project grant enabled me to gain and 
continue this approval. 

I checked the existing administrative time frame and 
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found "tl^t for political reasons "immediate results" 
would be required. Operating under •'ihis constraint, it 
became necessary to expedite development. ^ 



' In the process of making the sc^pe of the task 
manageable, I determined the consequences of several 
tentative solutions, since it was inconceivable to think 
there oould be only one proper solution and not to' 
consider alternatives. I chose a method- that could be 
subjected to scrutiny based on its actual use. With 
full knowledge of the risks involved,. I chose the short 
pilot project as the b^g^olution. 

" A point of entry to the problem was determined 
(developing new instructional materials and training 
• teachers) pri^or to the initiation of tlie project.^ 

1. .Hypotheses: 

The project "Developing I^gination and Creativity 
in Children" (The Care an^ Feeding of Creat3/Vity in 
Children - An I^service Vurse for Educators), was based 
on a serie^^ of hypotheses » 

a. That imagination an'd creativity in children 
can be nurtured and dev^oped 

b. That traditional curriculum and course\tructures 
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which generally reflect an emphasis on 
cognition and convergent behavior, can Ije 
linked to' strategies and techniques designed 
to release creative expression 
That teachers' efforts^ can be directed to 
produce classroom environments that by design 



will encourage, the release, of imagination ajjd^v ^: 

' 'a 

^ cre?itive exprjesfeion 
d. That knprovemeints in curriculum and instruction 
will riot 'take plade unless stimuli for change 
^gire providjed .and unless effep-Jjive proced,ures 
Sot change are designed and implemented 
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2. Pro.iect Premise 



The program was designed and built upon the creative 
potentialities that exist within children. Those 
potentialities include the ability to e^cpress feelings^ 
and emotions imagimtively in many ways,, including the 
use of one or more of the following vehicles j drawing,^ 
painting, puppetry, creative movement, expressiveness of 
gestures through body, language, dance, dramatic^, 
pantomime, 'role playing in simulated situations, music, 
rhythm, creative writing, poetry, imagery in language, 
and expressiveness in speech. Teachers trained to use a 



s 
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wide variety of 'approaches> strategies, and techniques 
should be abl§ to stimulate creative expression in their 
' eiiildfen. 



' . Both test and non-test procedures would he utilized 
- , ta ; tecognize creative beliivior , creative thinking abili ti es * 4 

>** . and creative potential in the children. Because they have j . 
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been used widely in other studies involving elementary 
school children an(^perTMtv.a reasonable degree ofv : r .V 
sts^ndardization and objective scoring,, the Torratnce .Tests 
of Creative Thinking (TTGT) were selected as a satisfactory 
. instrument'^ for use in this study. • ' , . 

'\ Whi-le the progfcp.m w^s be, measiired^^^^^ 
manner by utilizing the Torrance Test? of Cr^9.tive Thinking 
tlprbugh a Pre-Test Post-Test -^Gontrdl Group Design, it 
would also require a great dea,l of sensitive observation 
and eyaluation in a classroom seating. th9.t would* provide 
the children with oppor^tmities fori preative thinking; and 
expression. Four major abilities irivolved in it he creative 
process would be .sought: 

a. fluency - producing as manjr ideas as poss: 

b. flexibility - shifting to a new frame of 
Reference or to a variety of approaches or 

categories ' , , . \ 

. ' > ■ . - ■ \ 

c. originality - produping unusual or uncommon ideas,' 
getting -away from the obvibi^ * 

d. elaboration - working out the details of an idea 
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3. The Pilot Pro.iect 

The pilQt project, employing six weeks for inservice 
training of teachers and four months for classroom 
implementation, was chosen because it would yield results 
quickly and save money by identifying efficient procedures 
^while training selected faculty members to work in the 
new program. / 

The project was^imited to five experimental classes 
and five control clp.sses which included representative 
activities from the prepared areas of the program. The 
size of the experimental group, 110 students, was chcsen 
because it would not prevent certain ^ternaMves 'from 
being tried, nor would it produce logistical problems. 
It would also be an excellent investment^ for a district 
'with severe budgetary problems in that it.woul^ not , ^ 
increase the cost of the field test by requiring^any more 
sets of Instructional and testing materials than woul(| 
otherwise be reqlllted. 

The use of the pilot project -in the development 
process vould also do the following: 

a. Test the adequatjy of the design and t^ie 

• . ■. , . • ' ■ 

instructional strategies used, aM. provi'i^ 

relatively fast feedback on the appropriateness 

. 28 
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» of all aspects of the project — objectives, 

instructional strategies, content — for the 
target population c^r students > 
J'-y . . PerMt. training f/or roembBrs of the teaching 

staff amd provide a. test for. remaining faculty, 
' ' cortvxT^cing them whether the qutcome Would be 

worth the effort and whether to become involved 
' c. Permit long term economies by identifying those 

. ' ' • approaches mo^t likely to succeed ^ 

B. Basic Design Inputs 

Seven basic inputs were considered after the decision 
was made to begin the project. They were » (1) the 
characteristics of the students, (2) the desires and needs 
of the community, (3) the instructional priorities of the' 
district's (il-) content that would be appropriate to the 
scope of the project, (5) the project goal and objectives, 
(6) the funding of the 'project, and (7) operational 
sequence. ■ • 

1, Characteristics of the students were obtained 
through informal and formal discussions with teachers who 
were knowledgeable about their skills, competencies, 
backgrounds, interests, and needs. It was learned that 
. many of the children, insofar as creativity was concerned, 
■ had characteristic's which differed markedly from one another. 
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Some possessed characteristics^ which would support creative 
behavior. They were reported to be emotionally ^^ensitive,' 
independent in spirit, receptive to new ideas, courageous, 
and willing to risk failure and try out something new. 
Others were reported to have questionable and even detri- 
mental characteristics that pla^jed too much emphasis on 
conformity. They were willing to accept judgments of 
authorities on mere say-so without evidence. ^ Apparently 
they were motivated by other needs to be obedient, popular, 
and, well liked. This information proved to be important 
in designing and selecting components of the^'program, ^ 
was used to develop materials for specific children. 

2. The general needs of the community v/ere considered 
when ba:sic priorities for the project were established. 

Once again I turned to the Cooperative Review Report. 
As part of the Cooperative Review Service, 9^7 parent 
appraisal forms had been distributed. In the first 
section of the appraisal form, parents were asked to state 
what they considered to be desirable educational p;ractices. 
A considerable number of parents indicated that- in general 
they wanted .the schools to enrich thCir children's 
educational experiences through more use of special programs 
that would recognize creative abilities and mee1| individual 
needs, 
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this point, I spught tp identify specific needs 
of the community. Through disciissions with PTA members 
and residents on various Board of Education committees / 
I gathered additional information about the particular 
competencies and skills that parents wanted tiieir 
children to learn.' What seemed to be central amoi^g ^ 
generalized skills was the capability for problem 
solving, which involved competencies conducive to 
creative thinking/ , 

3. It was agen that the instructional priorities 
of the district, shaped by monetary and -material - 
constraint's, would make the support of a long term, 
multi-faceted program economically unsound. Interaction 
among groups of people invol'«red was developed in" order 
to spell out, whenever possible, measurable and clearly 
defined go^s, to make optimal use of resources and to 
allow evaluation, feedback and modification of the 
procedure. It was determined, by examination of established 
district objectives and discussions with administrators 
and staff, that the objective of the program was 
consonant with the instructional priorities of the 
system. 
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l^, A meeting with participating members of the 
instructional staff ^Jas^arranged^to insure that the 
content and scope of the program wou-ld be academically 
sound and that a continuing process for updating material 
would be included in the osverall design. 

5. I explained the goal of the project and, 
together with the teachers, determined the "ob jectiyes 
for myself, the teachers and the students. The teachers 
and I agreed in advance on the approaches that would be 
used over the extended period of tiftie to assess the 
project. Time and cojiditions* of assessment were arranged 
\to the mutual satisfaction of the participants and myself. 

a. Project Goal 

To improve and develop imagination and 
creativity in children of fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades by documenting gWins in 
' -l ability to be flexible, fluent, original, 
and elaborative. \ 

b. Objectives 

Objectives of the program were delineated 
for myself and also for the teacher 
^ participants and the children. . % 
(i) As project innovator I would 1 

(a) diagnose needs of the participants 
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involved in the training program 
and 'prescribe. appropriate activities 

(b) establish a relationship with the 
' five participating teachers in 

order to support them as they 
began to assume personal .responsi- 
bility for t'heir ovm growth, in 
skills and techniques of instruction 

(c) select and/or create ap]i)ropriate 
sequences or combinations of indi- 
vidual effor't and arrange' small 

, group meetings that would contrilDute- 

0 

j effectively to the personal 
development of all crjpcerned 
(]^) help the five teachers develop ajid 
' plan sequences of training experiences^ 
associated with the maintj^nance 
and growth of skills and techniques 
of instruction that facilitate 
expression of creative abilities 
and imagination 
(e) plan my inservice course to conform 
with the total district planning 
^ process \ 

33 



(f ) coordinate the disseminatioil of 



effective improvements that 
result from this project 



might. 



(ii) As a pari;icipant each teacher, would i 

(a) initiate activities and experiences 
degcribed in thjs program with the 
students/; 
(hi dra-w upon li-jj^Tg^ature and research 
in the theory and practice of 
creativity as provided by the tapes 
and guides which provide support 
for implementa^iion in the classroom 
(oX apply knowledge of the* theory and 
practice -of creative behavior to 
those ^classroom activities determined 
to be relevant to the development 
of creative expression and imagina- 
'^tibn in students 
(d) establish a classroom environment 
conducive to imaginative thinking 
and creative expressions 
• welcoming children's inquisi- 
tiveness \ 

encouraging children to raise 
questions and o'ff er divergent 
opinions and responses? 
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reinforcing childrlen's behavior 
which shows inventiveness, 
originality or insight i v 
recognizing the value of every 
^ child's contribution and 
promoting this same, recognition 
within the children for the 
contributions of their fellows. 

(lii) As subjects of the experiment the children 
would I . * . , 

(a) express their feelings verbally 
(orally and in writing) and hon-- 
verbally (through dance, ar.$; games, 
and dramatics) 

(b) create characters, action and 
dialogue from stories, piqtures, 
experiences or their own imaginations 

(e) describe ways of making toys more 
fun to play with 

> 

(4) record and describe sensory o 

impressions 
(e) dance and move tp music and poems 
read aloud 

. 35 
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6. During the spring of 197^ i I submitted a grant 
proposal through the Nassau Board^of Cooperative Educational 
Services (BOGES) to the N,Y. State Education Department, 
' seeking financial support for the project. The decision - 
makers within the State Education Department and Nassau 
BOCES saw promise in the proposal to develop a broad ^ 
pi-tfgram to train teachers to develop imagination and 
creative expression in their children through art, drama, 
music, dance, and creative writing. (See Appendix Section 

IX)' • 

* 

In June, 1974, I received notice that this grant 
proposal was approved and that the pilot project would be - 
fully funded and receive the maximum amount of money 
($3, 000), allotted through the N.Y. State Education 
Department Mini Project Grant System. Decision makers 
within the Island Trees School District also indicated that 
if the virtue of the program could be demonstrated it would 

« 

gain their support and a commitment to implement it in 
schools within the district. 

7. I took the iiistructional sequence and placed it 
into an operational format modified to meet the practical 
limitations of the system in which it would exist. In 
this phase each instructional component was identified; 
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each training session, dach group meeting during the 

implementation stage, the schedule for pre-testing and 

post-testing, the method for^ keeping records of student 

involvement and the method for collecting student work ^ 

samples. The entire combination wag placed ,in"a realistic 

time frame. Modification would continue during the 

entire development and implementation process, but 

changes beyond this point were anticipated to be minor. 

■' 

Planning at this stage took into consideration the ^ 

facilities (space and hour^ of availability for teacher 

instruction, classroom space for students, ^nd capabilities 

for visual presentations). It was also noted that the 

number of activities in -the project would depend to a 

large extent upon the amount of time available for 

development of instructional materials. The time- available 

I 

was a limiting factor, but in order not to reduce the 



scope of the project, I worked eight weeks during the ^ 
summejp of 197'^„ to continue production- of the; Instructional 
materials. The $3,000 project grant helped to pay 
salaries and cover -costs of materials. 
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II. PRODUCTION OF KlATERIAIS STAGE 

A. Building Preliminary Components ' 

In addition to being full-time District Director • of 
Science Education in Island Trees^ I have taught part time 
for twelve years in the Graduate School of Educs^tion in 
Brooklyn College. Preparation of the materials was 
begun here during the ea3>ly spring of 197^'. 

I was able to pretest many of the instructional 
components of the program in late spring of the same y^ar 

o ■ 

by hdving teachers in "Education of the Gifted Child," 
my graduate coyprse ^at Brooklyn College > test them out 
in their own classrooms. I visited elementary .classes 
in public schools in Brooklyn to observe children using 
prototype materials of the program. I discussed with 

V 

the teachers their reports on thfe involvement of the 
children, and problems encountered with certain materials. 
Based on this feedback, cdnstruction of components of 
the program, which then would be placed in the instructional 
sequence for meeting the goals of the project, was carried 
out. ' Reseai?ch, 'planning; and constrj^ctiqn of materials 
continued throughout the summer of 197^ • 

The completed materials were given to teachers of 

« » 

the Island Trees district during the inserVice training 
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stage and the implemen-^ation stage of^the project in the 
autumn of 197^. The program maintained its flexibility 
in that some components were redeveloped to accommodate 
various viewpoints expressed by the teachers during weekly 
meetings. These meetings provided rapid communication 
and helped to identify g^ps, overlaps, and sequencing * 
problems in the program. Modifications in the program ^ f 
were then made to ^eet these specific administrative » ^ 
•material > and human constraints. 

In order to take advantage of already available 
material the resources of public and college libraries 
aj^d commercially available programs were examined f^on 
possible use in this pro ject. Most of . the materials v/ere 
considered inappropriate because of the special needs of 
the teachers and children involved in the prc^ject. Audio- ' 
visual materials to be used in the instructional components 
were therefore created for this specific project except 
for the use of 44 slides from Alex Osbom's "The Golden 
Key to Pijoblem Solving*" A bibliography was detailed in 
the written guides for the teachers. It included sources 
of information about techniques designed to stimulate 
creative expression thr^ough dance, drama > writing, art| 
and music. (See Appendix Section I) 
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There^ was als\) a dollar constraint- within which the 
program had to operate . Develppm^nt and impleine|^tation 
were geared Ifc the total funds made available through 
the N.Y. State Education Department. This was' the sbl'e 
financial support of the project with the exception that 
the Island Trees School District fimded the inservice 



training courae r 



f 



While th%e was some flexibility in the use of „ ^ 
monies, because the funding support came from an outside 
source, there were specific limitations as to how much 
could be spent in each areai salaries ,'=^terials , and 
equipment. ' 

Many hours of researclJWJglped to determine which 
approaches and techniques might work and which would not. 
In order to learn from thl^^experiences of others , tt> find 
out what had been tried and what had happened^ I searched 
the literature on the subject of educational programs 
designed to nurture -creative behavior and the environmental 
conditions that might affect creativity. For a review of 
titles consulted the reader should refer to the bibliog- 
raphy in Appendix Section I. ' Thre«^ types of particularly • 
relevant papers were found in the literature i 

Studies evaluating programs designed to nurture ' 
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creative behavior, (2) Studies 0:t eiiviromeint^l; variables 
affecting creativity,, and (3) Studies of factors that 
inhibit. breative thinking. ^ 

Bt/ Overview of the Program < ^ I 

This program was planned to provide educatprs with 
t^e requisite knowledge and skills to enlarg^^^^^^ 
understanding the nature of creatiyity and enhance, 
encourage and enrich their use of instruction 
to facilitate creative behavior in their students • 

The focus of the activities y/as on encouraging 
childreri to act with imagination, yfhich is" a spririg'board 
for creativity. Specifically, for teachers, the program 

^- ■ ■ . 

ff ; ■ ■ ' 

contained audio-visual materials and written guides 
presenting ijechniqjues and ideas for developing imagination 
in students through the use of creative dramatijisa, body 
movement; pantomime, art, writing, sensory awareness 
exercises, brainstorming, and role playing. A wide 
variety of activities was included because educators 
cannot predict which types of tasks will most encourage 
and develop a child's creative functioning. Sdme indivi- 
duals respond creatively to thit:igs that they hear, while 
others rise to grater heights in response When given 
visual stimuli. Some children are free, spontaneous and 
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bold in their? thinking wh'en permitted to express; their ; " 
ideas in non-verbal forms, hut become -paralyzed and , 
impoverished When asked -to express their ideas in words/ 

For others, the reverse is true. 

■ • 

This program involvelft lip children in the productioi> . 

■ - ' ' ' ^ . * - ' ' * ■ • ■ ■ 

of unusual or uncommon ideas, in the elal)oration of thes,e 

I . . ■ 

ideas, and in shifting approaches to tasks. Research 

indicates that these kinds of thinking are analagous 

to th'e tjrpes of menial activity involved in recognized 

creative achievement. Although creative thinking mayv 

manifest itself in other forms, some of the most important 

achievements resulting from the creative th^inking process 

have been produced using these forms. 

Research evidence strongly indicates a decrement in 
crea;tive functioning beginning at the fourth grade level. 
(Paul Torra.ncev after studying thousands of children, 
concluded that creative thinking skills geheraxiy reach 
one peak of development at about ^§ years of age. There 
is a drop at five when a child enters kindergarten # 
followed by a steady gain over the -next three years. 
Then, nekr the end of vjthe third grade or the 'beginning of 
the fourth, at age nine, youthful creativity drops 
sharply. )^ , *^ 

^E.P. Torrance, Guiding Creative Talent . Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1962, p. 91. 
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I did not ac6ept this pattern as an inevitable part • 
of the growing;^up process but took a different view, 
This program was predicated on the belief that" children ■ 
lose spontaneity, originality, and curiosity because- 
emphasis is placed on t^eir cognitive learning at the 
expense of the development of imagination. Hence, in 
this program, . teachers ^participated in a series of six 
trairiingt^ sessions lasting tftree hours each, Thesse sessions 
involved / tjiera .dn learning tedhniques t6 develop imagination; 
Th^y examined , analyzed, and (riscussed aspects of the 
cp.eative process : 

1. Stages in creativity, (^motional , components 
and psychological processes of creative 
behavior) V. 

2, . Different types of preativity 

3•^ Blocks to creative expressibn (removing 

hindrances to creativity; significant^ 

instructional implications) 
^ » ' ■* \ 
M-t Identification of creative poxential xn 

'children (analyzing and using different tests 

of creativity) . 

5» techniques of developing questioning skills 

designed to elicit creative responses and 

divergent thinking 



6* Ciassroom situations conducive to producing 
an enviiponinent that fosters creativity 

A series of workshop experiences for the teachers 
demonstrated a wide variety of classroom techniques designed 
toi ' , 

(a) develop and encourage divergency in thinking 

(b) develop, stimulate, and encourage imagination 
; as a springboard for creativity 

(c) break the "cognitive learning mind set" and 
ma]:e it possible for new ideas to emerge 

» 

(d) expand awareness of sensory' stimuli . 

(e) promote fluency, flexibility and originality 

The use of brainstorming, synectics, rolie playing, 
• and simulations with thpir implications for instructional 
approaches designed to foster creativity were examined in 
the workshop sessions. 
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^ The components of this program were ada|>^aDte^ to 
different modes of instruction. They were learned by 
the teachers in large groups, small groups, and individually. 
In this way, the program'was designed with much flexibility 
for teacher use. 

Upon classroom implementation of the strategies and 
techniques, students became involved in a wide variety of 
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learning experiences designed to stimulate creative 
expression. 

C, Components Of The Program 

' 1. Written Guides for the Teacher with Photographs 
suggestions, ideas and techniques are spelled out in 
guides that are /coded for each separate section. 

a. Creative writing (ideas for developing creative 
writing ability; suggestions for children who 
have spe'cial problems) . 

b. Creative Dramatics and Creative Body Movement 
(ideas for use of drama and dance) 

c. Creative Play (toys and games specially chosen 
*■ ' 

to. stimulate creative behavior) . 

d. Creative Art (ideas to promote originality and 
stimulate imagination and creative expression) 

e. Creative listening (ideas for the use of music 
and sound effects to stimulate creative expression 
in various forms, including writing, art, and 
body movement) 

The Guides provide a comprehensive bibliography for 
each section along wi^^h some samples of student work and 
a series of photographs of the work of the children who 
were involved in these creative activities. 
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2. Slide Presentation and Slid*e--Tallc. Eighty : 
35 mm. color slides in a Kodak Carousel are packaged; 
'together with written slide-tallc on "The Care and Feeding 
of Imagination and Creativity in Children i " This audio- 
visual presentation is designed for the orientation of 

■ * - 

the teachers who participate in the training sessions' on 
the development of imagination and creativity in children. 
The visuals consist of slides of origi%ial art work done 
hy Island Trees students and photographs? taken for" 
.this program. ' - 

3. Slide Presentation and Slide-Talk. Sixty 

35 mm.' color slides in a Kodak Carousel, together with a 
written slide-talk, have been designed for the teachers 
to use with the Children. These slides create "Just 
Suppose" situations where the cliildren are asked to 
imagine that they are the animals 'seen on the slides. 
They are asked to respond to a series of questions that 
ask them to transform thfemselves intc something that 
they are not and to take trips into new situations 
through use of their imaginations. A series of 
"Strapge Happe'hings" slides has been designed to foster 
imaginative thinking by asking the. children to give 
imaginative explanations of the strange events pictured 
in the slides. ' 

■ It 
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it. Video Tape. Child;:en participating in a series 
of sensory awareness exercises and pantomime were filmed 
in a public school in Brooklyn, N. Y. . 

5. Movie. Fifth grade children^ are shown partici- 
pating in a series of s)iort creative dramatics skits 
that involve them in pantomime. (Written and filmed by 
the students . )^^^ 

6. Movie. Fifth grade children created this film 
using their own imaginations -and ingenuity utilizing 
single frame action of the camera. (Entirely created 
by the children in a public school in Brooklyn, N.Y.) 

« 

7. Cassettes. Eleven audio tape " cassettes are 
available for teacher listening. The areas thai the 
tapes deal with are: 

Creative Writing (2 cassettes) - ideas and comments; 
Toys. Games and Play (1 cassette) - ideas and lessons; 
Creative Art (1 cassette) - ideas and lessons; ^ 
Creative Music (1 cassette) - ideas and lesions; 
Music for Therapy (1 cassette) - therapy session 
Creative Drama (1 cassette) - comments and ideas; 
• Role Playing and Brainstorming (1 cassette); 
Creative Drama Book Reviews (2 cassettes); 
Simulations and Drama Workshop (1 cassette) - exercises. 



a. Slide, Presentation and Talk. Teh 35 mm. slides 
are included with a written slide-talk explaining how to 
create "art-slides." (One of the activities stimulated 
by the program Had the children etch forms in acetate, 
mount' the acetate in cardboard two-inch s,quare frames, 
and project them as art slides. The chilqlren are shown 
in the process of creating slide^, step by step. The 
program ends with 'thirteen art-sl^ides created by a grdup 
of secojid grade children.) 

D. Use Of The Program Materials 

This program was designed to throw some light on a 

phenomenon of human behavior that is as old as redorded 

history t creativity and imagination,^ 
« 

. It asks teachers not to remain detached from the 
process, even as interested leamera^ hut to become 
involved as participants in f indingl a mechanism or key 
by which to release imagination and th^ undiscovered 
human potential of children as well ^ts discover the 
real meaning and essence of the individual. 

"Cbme, enter with me in my imagi:|iation. " With this 
command Cervantes calls forth Don Quixote in "Man of 
LaMancha." Similarly, this pli'<i|ram -ca^ls teachers to 
become involved in activities that recogna^^e the unique . 
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worth and value of each- child, that focus on ways to 
encourage, stimulate and release imagination and creativity, 
and that seek to discover and bting about the emergence 

— W 

of human resources that might otherwise remain unrealized. 

The program was designed for use in several wayst 

1. A single teacher may use the material alone 
in a self tutorial manner in conjunction with 
the training course. 

2. Two or more teachers ih a team learning. circle . 
may use the tapes, guides' and pictures in 
discussing, the material aiid enlarging upon 
ideas presented in the training course. 

3. A large group of teachers either in Seminar^ 
brl^ilnsejnrice Training Sessions may use the 
series and actively engage in practiced 
aci^ivities to release their own imaginations. 

In thi'$ project, the program was viewed, listened to, 

■j 

readl and studied section by section by each participant 
and utilized as the major part of the series of training 
sessions.- It was not treated apart from the sljhool 
curraculum. Instead, it was used to complement the 
.regular course of study. Participants received instruction 
and guidance in integrating the program with language arts, 
social studies, mathematics, science, musics and art. 
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IMPIiEMENTATION STAGE 



A. Initiation of.Pro.iect , 

The program was introduced in the Island Trees 
School District as a pilot project during the school 
197^-75 • The vehicle that I selected as most practical 
and useful for training teacher participanlts was a six 

week inservice program consisting of six t|iree-^hour 

I' • 

workshops demonstrating planned "approaches;, to creative 

thinking and creative expressive activities, 

* 

1. Procedure 

In early September, I advertised to the elementary 
teachers of the district that I would be offering an 
inservice course on the development of imagination and crea- 
tivity in students. Notices were drafted and distributed 
to all four elementary schools within the district. Thirteen 
elementary teachers chose to enter the course with one 
dropping out before the first session began. Of the 
twelve remaining teachers, I selected five from grades 
four, -five, and six, and they agreed to be, part ^of this / ; 
project I one from grade four, .three from grade five and 

one from grade six. I was the leader for each of the six 

# • • 

three-hour workshops. My preparation for this task Was 
based on the twelve years of teaching experience in the 
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Graduate School of Education at Brookljhi College, during ' 
• . . ■ - ■ . ■ »j . 

which time I instructed graduate students in the discipfined 

{ ) ft . !■ 

approaches to imaginative thinking and creative prdbX^em 

. ■ ' / . ■ ■■ * ■ 

solving, ' 

TJig workshops werejfeld in Island Trees High School 

^ *■ . >• 

for six consecuiiive Tuesdays startirtg m September and .| 
ending in. October. Each day's session lasted from 2i30 P«in'. * 
to 500 p.m. The classroom provided was large and permitte^d >• 
movement by the participants from large groups to small q:!^ 
groups or .to individual activities. Program materials " 
that had been developed by the authoi; prior to the* - . ' 
implementation of the training sessions were distributed 
at the beginning of each session. These were taken home 
for use by the participants during the week and provided 
a basis for discussion and activities during the following' 
training session. ; . 

The strengths of the teachers available for partici- 
pation in the program determined further revision of the 
instructional Materials. For example, when it was leaimed 
that specific areas of expertise were missing, I designed 
and developed pre-packaged, self-contained instructional 
components such as cassettes to be used independently by 
the teachers at home and/or in schopl. 
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... The students themselves became a major factor iif'^Phie 
overall project design. Activities and experiences built 
into.ithe dnstructi'onal materials we2?e modified t based qn ' 
sti?eng:ths and / weaknesses of individual students who were, 
identified byj' the teachers. As a re'^ult, special activities 
were dgvQlop^d to acx)ommodate certain students (e.g. i 
program materials were developed for children with 
learning disabilities) and to allow for certain areas of 

special "interest, 

i» <> ~ ' • ' . ^ ■ *» 

Among faculty members who had not elected to take ^ 
the inservlce course, eight teachers volunteered to be 
part of the. control group. I Selected five teachers from 
grades- four, five, and six, and they agreed to be the 
control group in- this project. Two participants were 
from grade four, two from grade five, andt one from grade 
six. This group had no access to the ideas, strategies, 
techniques or materials provided in the early training 
ses^io^is and, later, during the implementation and 
evaluative stages of the project. They received no 
direction or assistance from any of the^articipants 
for the duratior^ of ..the project. 
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B. Tiie Inservice Course 

'a ^description of the conti^ji;}; ari^ activities in each 
training session is provided in outline form. 

Session I 



A general discui^ton was held regarding the need for 
crea.tivity, ways people work creati\&ely,and impediments 
to the creative process. 



To-pical Outline^ ^ 

1. ' Encouraging peopljg to think creatively 

and make -new discoveries, to find more 
adequate solutions to world problems^ and 
to be receptive to change and maintain 
sanity in this age of accelerating change 

2. Efforts calculated to produce critical, 
creative, independent, and analytical 
thinking ^ j 

3« Creativity as an important asset in coping 
with life's daily stresses 

Learning creatively (a) through questioning, 
inquiring, experimenting, manipulating 
or playing with ideas and materials j 
(b) through the use of mental abilities 
such as fluency or the ability to think 
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of a large number of ideas or muitiple 
SQlutions to a problem; (c) through 
flexibility or ability to think 6f unusual 
possibilities to -get off the be|tten track, 
to be original or to produce something new, 
and elabopalje it? (d) through^the^aibi^^ 

to work out details of an idea and implement 

<« , . . * 

it. 

Creativity as it involves the ability to 
produce^ new form's, joining elements that 
are customarily thought of as independent 
or dissimilar. 

Components which make. up creativity: 

a. sensitivity to prx)blemS' 

bi fluency of ideas and associations 

c. flexibility 

d. originality . 

e. redefinition, or the ability to rearrange 

f . analysis or the ability to abstract 

g. elaboration 

h. synthesis and closure 

i. coherence of parts 
j. , evaluation.^ 



7, DiJPferentiatijig between varipus levels of 
Cl'eativity: V / ^ 

^ « ^ a. expressive qreativityt independent 

^ ' ^ expression in which skills 1^^^^^^ 

and (quality are relatively imimportant 
b, productive creativity; production of ^ , 
a product through inastery over some 
V ^ , plortion of the environment v 

I ' c, inventive creativity t ingenuity ^^n 

sreeking'new usejs. for bid parts ^ 

d, innovative creativity; a slgnificinf* 
alteration in the basic foundations or - 
principles of a theory 

e, emergent creativity: ability to absorb 

' ■ ^ . ■ . . r ^ r \ 

the experiences which are commonly 

■ ■ . ^ " . . 

provided and from this produce spmething 

* ' ■ - ■ M '~ ' - ■ 

new, . ^ 

8. Creativityiviewed as a composite of many 
" ' processes, with participants examining L 

sample assessments of some of the measures , 
designed to explore an individual's ability 

"to think of J : / ^ 

tt ■ ' • ■ ■ •' 

a. alternate uses for objects, 

b. consequences of new or unusual situations 



^I.A. Tajrlor, '"She Nature of the Creative Process," 
Creativity. P. Smith, ed., Hastings House, 1959. PP. 51-82. 
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c. ' sentences, when given the beginning letters 

of words 

d. words of similar meaning to a given-^-word , ^ 

e. figures or pictures which may be developed 
from a mark or line f 

f . ways of elaborating upon details or ^ 
pictures 

■g. new patterns cheated by removing parts 
of a given pattern 

Recognition that stifling the creative impulse 
ciits' at the very roots of satisfaction in 
living and creates paralyzing tension 

a. forces at work in our society that block 

and limit creativity by today's standardizing 
life styles and using group methods for 
problem solving 

(i) rigidity of an industi:'ial-techno- 
logical system (need to do as 
others do) 
(ii) sheer complexity of the world to 
which adjustment has ifo .be mad^e 
(iii) fears that obstruct the freedom of 
teaching and of learning 
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|c'" (iv) bvercontro\ by pai^ents and teachers 
. • (the adult system' of approvals and 

.* disap^ovals of children's "behavior) 

(a) attempts to eliminate fantasy 
(h) resK^^iP'^^ °" curiosity - 
(c) ...^ ovwmiJl^ emphasis 

t . (d) e^iCsis oiijDS^ei^ition , fear, 



' and timidity ^ i ■ * 
(e) misplaced emphasis on verbal 
skills 

I ^. (f ) destructive criticism ^ 

(g) coercive pressure 

This session ended with the presentation of a 
specially produced slide program and .slide -talk (80 slides) 
that introduced the participants to the major theme of 
the packaged program. These slides were prepared from 
original art work done by Island Trees students and from 
original photographs tak^ for the purpose of the program. 
The slides and talk centered on special ways to spur on 
the imagination of children so that it can propel the / 
creative spirit into creative activity. 

Directions for admini sterling the Torrance Tests of 
Creative Thinking* 
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The five participants who were part of the experi- 
mental study group remained after the training session 
ended and each received a Directions Manual for the Verbal 
and Figural Tests' (Form A) with all information necessary 
to administer the tests. A discussion was held about 
the content of the tests and what they are designed to 
measure. Specific instructions for administering the . 
test activities were given. Directions were given to 
maintain uniformity of administration.- 

Session II 

Session II began with an experiment in creativity. 
Upon entering the room e-ach participant was given a 

r • • ■ 

sheet of five instructions!- , 
** 

EXPERIMENT IN CREATIVITY 

V ; . 

1 - TAKE A SEAT AS YOU ENTER THE ROOM 

2 - DO NOT LEAVE YOUR SEAT FOR THE DURATION OF 

THIS EXPERIMENT 

3 - ADD SOMETHING TO THE ENVIRONMENT \ 

h WRITE OR DRAW SOMETHING ON THE PAPERS 

ON THE WALLS 

5 - ABOVE ALL BE CREATIVE AND FOLK)W DIRECTIONS 
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Paints, and crayons were . distributed throughput the 
classroom and isheets pf art paper hung on the walls. The 
paradoxical situation produced by the conflicting instruc- 
tions, which served to inhibit the participants' behavior , 
was disc3jssed and analyzed. Its relationship to the 
real clais environment was then probed and this subsequent 
led to an introduction to the "creative classroom" and 
the "creative teacher;" 

\ • 
Topical Outline ^ , 

1. ReT.nforcing the classroom ^c-limate where free 

expression, choicjp, and spontaneity are encouraged 

and where the individual child can come to 

rely on his own senses. The paper "Creativity 

and Conformity in/ Education" by Clark 

^ Moustakas fxom Essays Towards a Humanistic 

Psychology arid The Authentic Teacher (I966") 

served ..as a basis for this discussion.. While 

analyzing condpLtions which promote creativity in 

the classroom the following tactics were 

identified and discussed t 

. ■ ' V . . 

/ ' ■ - . 

a. -stressing the divergent thinking pi^ocess 

b. utilizing o-pen situations** 

c. encouraging children* to face the unknown 

o 
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d, motivating students to generate and develop 
their ovm ideas ' ^ 

• -e. promoting the habit of^working out the 
ull implications of ideas 

f. manipulating' objects and ideas 

g. teaching children to value their own , 

>^ 

creative thinking . ' 

h, " Resiling with peer sanctions 

i, making resources available 
3. creating "thorns in the flesh" 
k. developing sensitivity to environment 

stimuli 

1. ask^-ng questions which elicit tmique or 
original responses 

Suggestions and guides were distributed to the 
teachers who were required to prepare twenty-five 
questions which wou3d tend to stimulate imaginative 
responses ai^d divergent thinking. Five of the questions 
had to be linked to language arts, five to social studies, 
five to science, five to mathematics and five either to 
music or art. The content level of questions had to be 
geared to the children in their respective classes, A 
discussion of various questions they had developed closed 
the session. ' 
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Cassettes and printed guides dealing with\tec]^iques, 
strategies, and ideas for creative art were distributed to 
the participants for use at home and/or in school during 
the week* 

Session III 

Creative Expression Through Art ; This session 
began with a review of the principles and procedures 
discussed in the cassettes and guides studied durij^g 
the weekf . ' - 

Topical Outline 

1. Discussion of different types of motivattilon ^ 
that stimulate children to artistic 
expression 

a. music 

b. stories 

c. plays 

d. experiences 

2. Exploration of art experiences that allow 
children to think for themselves, to 
experiment and to explore 

3. Examination of creative art as both a product 
and a process 

a. a product of the combinations of a child's 
inner and outer experiences (an integration 
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of inner feelings and outfer- experiences 
that produces an end product as an . 
■ expression of physi,cal reality) 

b. a process in which phy|^cal, intellectual 
and emotional activity come into play 
when a child manipulates art matepials. 

Expression and freedom to Use a variety 
of media 

a, fingerpainting 

bi creating paper hag puppets v 

c, easel painting ^ ' 

d. , mask making 

e, mural painting 
f • . creating stick puppets 

g, modeling clay, soap, fruit, Wood, 
plaster of paat^is, papier-mache 

h, chalk and crayon drawing 
ii making ink-blown designs 

designing collages 
k. constructing dioramas 
1. paper and wool weaving 
m. making and using marionettes • 
n. creating movies or film strips 

of favorite books 
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o. re-creating iscene^, ,f rom a field trip 

p. illustrating a musical piece 

q. constructing scenery for a play 

r. working with ceramics 

building mobiles 

t. working in wire forms 

u. jnaking box constructions 

5. Extensive discussiop of the ideas, strategies, 
and techniques presented on the cassettes - 
(demonstrations of techniques along with 
instruction relating to the activities on 
the cassettes and in the guides) was an 
integral part of the session. Teachers 
participated in workshop activities in- 
finger-painting, paper bag and stick puppet 
' construction, collage and diorama construc-y 
tion, chalk and crayon drawing and mask 
making ' , . 

Cassettes and printed guides dealing with techniques, 
strategies and ideas on the use of music, toys, games, and 
play in stimulating creative expression were distributed 
to the participants for use at home and/or in school 
during the v^eek. • ■ * . .. 
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Session IV 

Creative Expression Through Music and Play : This 

session began with a review of the principles and pro- 

cedures discusb^d in the cassettes and guides studied 

during the week. 

Topical- Outline . 
t ■ - 

1. . Different types of motivation that stimulate 

children to enjoy and delight in the sounds 
•of music 

a., thoughtful listening 
singing 
' c. playing instruments 

^ d. rhythmic movement or dancing 

e. dramatizations of program music 

f. creating. words, poems, and pictures to 
fit the moods in music 

g. painting or designing to the mood, 
rhythm, or form of music ^ 

Appropriate sources (records and books) for 
the above were discussed , ^ 

2. Music as a vehicle for relieving tensions 

a. participants listened to a thirty minute 
music therapy session recorded in the 
long-term care ward of Elmont City l^ospital, 
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.N.Y.C. The techniques used by the musical 
therapist to involve patients emotionally 
and physically in idt^^ music experience 
were examined and di&cussed 

Creative activities set to musid 

a. participants worked iridividually and 

in small groups writing poetry, painting, 
and dancing while listening to music by 
Tchalkowsky and Gershwin- ' 

b. at the conclusion of the activiiyiied the 
teachers were asked to talk abo%% their 
experiences and to examine and analyze 
the mental, aesthetic ,^ and emotional 
expressions that were released 

The Role of play in 'the Child's Lif e i 

The importance of play was discussed 

a. as an act of creation - the child 
creating himself 

b. as a means of self-expression 

c. as a means of learning about the 
world 

d. as a means of physical and emotional 
^ development in the child 
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e. as a means of mastering anxieties 

f . as a means of dealing with forbidden 
wishes 

g. . a means of practicing aduli roles 

h. as a means of learning cooperation, 
and compromise 

The views of Eric Erikson and Jean Plage t 
regarding the purpose of Imaginative play were 
examined. These two psychorogists. were mentioned 
in the* slide-talk program viewed during the first 
inservice session. Various games to stimulate 
imagination and involve students in divergent 
thinking were identified and described. Partici- 
pants took part in a number of games that could 
be used in the classroom. The set of imagination 
games from Richard de Mille's book "Put Your 
Mother on the Ceiling" were practiced. 

5. The ufee of toys designed to inspire -active 
play and stimulate imagination was explored 
by the group. , The participants focused on 
the question: "What is a good toy?" and 
defined the following parameters: , 
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A good toy 

a. affords challenge 

b. lends itself to more than one use < 

c. is safe, sturdy, and well-cohstructed 

d. fits human needs and does not confine 
a child to rigid .sex stereotypes of 
mai3culini4y and femininity 

e. is adapted to the child's age, ^ 

lievelopmental needs and personality ' 

' u ^» , . 

The types of * play -materials that would involve 
children in elaborate, imaginative play were 
identi^fied. 

Constraints to imaginative p^ay were discussed 
a, the influence of adult stereotypes 
b* copying and demonstration 

c, adult criticiqmf and praise/.. 

d, the affect of the .1mposit^i& '*of adult 
standards of realism 

Through ^Jhe teacher guides and cassettes, 
participants were referred to additional 
games and other play activities. Cassettes^ 
and printed guides dealing with techniques, 
strategies, and ideas on body movement, 
creative dance, and creative dramatics wer*e 
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distributed to the participant^ for use 
at home, and/or school during the week. 



Session V • 

Creative Expression Through- Dance, Body Movement 
and Dramatics ; This session began with a review of the 
principles and procedures discussed in the cassettes 
and guides studied during the week. 

1. Dance and Body Movement - Activities and Content 
a. participants p\erforming as mimes walked 



about the room as if they were. 


(i) 


fat. - 


(ii) 


angry 


(iii) 


blind^f olded. 


(iv) 


in a dream 


(v) 


in a thick jungle 


(vi) 


on a narrow plank over a ditch 


(vii) 


\ 

on slippery icq 


(viii) 


sly and secretSe ^ 


'(ix) 


rubbing soap out of their eyes 



After discussidn, participaiits^also performed 
as if they were 

ti'^ having a nightmare 
(ii),^ being drawn to a *spot against 
their will 
p:iT)'~*cay§ht in something very sticky 
(iv) catching something, very , big 



„ (v) bound hands and feet , ^ 

* (vi) inside ^ cocoon 

(vii) being -yickled /with a feather ' ^ . 

•(viiii) .wearing too large or ^ too small shoes 

b. Subject master th^t lends itself to creative 
' " dancing wais discussed. Motivations arising 
' from ;po ems, stories, songs, pictures, ^ 
"photograp|hs, and! records were examined. 
These wei^e then analyzed in terms of 
integrating theirt into children's learning 
activities- in literature, music, art, and 
dramatics. Specific activities were, used 
as examples - 
(iO the 'participants read a short 

paragraph about weather and then 
were asked to become the wind. They 
were asked to describe how they would 
feel and move if they were a summer 
breeze, and then the winter wind 
getting ready for a storm. As a 
follow .up activity, they made 
pinwheels, usi|ig milk containers and 
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straws. In this way they integrated 
creative movements with language 
arts, art, and science 

(ii) a section from Grofe's "Grand Canyon 
Suite" was played and the partici- 
pants were asked to move as if they 

^ were galloping horses, then tired 

work horses, then walking on a smooth 
mountain, and then on a bumpy road 
(iii) individually, and in small gruups, 
the participants, evoked by the 
following imagery, expressed movements 
related to being, doing, and feeling 

(a ) be : water , bubbles , dripdrops , 
splashing fountains, waves 

(b) do: carry water in pails, hose 
the lawn , water , ski 

(c) feel: the weightlessness of 
floating, walking out into 
cold water 

Participants practiced ^noving every part of 
their bodies to different rhythmic beats, 
III order to conv^jT^he point that every 
movement occurs in space, has a time 
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element, and uses weight, the following 

sample exercises were used 

(i) to become aware of time, the parti- 
cipants ran very fast, walked very . 
slowly, slowly grew. as tall as they 
could, slowly curled up on the floor 
as small as possible ' \ 

(ii) to become aware of space, the 

.participants lifted a/leg in front 
of them,^ lifted it up backwards and . 
to the side, stepped forward, backw§.rd, 
. ^ ^ ^ and sidewaystj reached up to the ' 
ceiljLng, stretched out to touch 

Off ' 

the walls and the floors 
(iii) to bet>ome aware of weight, the parti- 
cipants pushed down on the floor # 
lifted their arms up. slowly and 
gently, stamped on the floor 
walked on tiptoe, kicked out one^ 
leg as hard as they could, slid one - 
foot along the floor smoothly and 
lightly. 
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Japanese haiku suggesting a strong feeling 
or a definite mood were read aloud. The 
teachers expressed emotions evoked by 
the poems. Other specific movement . 
activities used with the participants 
were 

(i) dancing out the complete life cycle 
of a flower from seed to the dropping 
' of the last petal 
(ii) flying kites , • 

(iii) bicycling down a hill fast 
(iv) plungii^ through deep snow 

(v) walking like different animals 
(vi) moving to different figures of spefech 
(slow as molasses, snug as a bug in 
B rug, flat* as a pancake, smooth as 
silk, bold as a lion) 

Creative Dramatics - Activities and Content 
a. The teachers participated in activities 

that develop observation and sensory 

a^^areness 

(i) participants were blindfolded and 
had to identify objects by smell, 
taste, and touch 
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(ii) exercises from the creative drama 
■ ^ workshop cassette involved the 
^ participants in groiip activities 

- ■ • ■ ^ > ■ . 
Strategies and ideas for fo$tering , 

creative, expression through dramatics 

were discussed With the points 

described on the cassettes being 

highlighted.. Pantomime through body and 

facial movements were stressed. 

/ 

(i) Participants pretended what it 

would be like to touch a hot stove, 
or taste a hot fudge sundae, 
(ii) They pantomimed directing traffic 
and racing to put out a fire, 
(iii) Thay created their own situations 
to 'pantomime. 

<■* « 

Improvisation and role playing, stressing 

characterization, were used with one 

group of participants. 

(i) A given character was assigned to 
each member of the group and parti- 
cipants did improvisational scenes." 
(ii) A second group of participants was 
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requested to .build a story around 



^ a given setx/of characters 
(iii) third group was given a simulated 

p'e2:\sonal confrontation assigned roles 

and asked to' work olit their differ- ' '""^ 

ences and provide a solution to 

the prpblem as presented. 

A variety of resources, detailed in the 
teacher's guide,' and providing mfeny, ideas 
for classroom implementation in creative 
dramatics, was reviewed. • ; 

The giroup viewed a half-hour video tape 
depicting elementary school children involved 
in pantomime and awareness exercj^ses. .This, 
tape was recorded in a Brooklyn public 
school for use in the inservice training 
program. 

Creative Dramatics. A IQ minute film, 

written, directed,' and produced by fourth 

grade children in a Brooklyn public school 

was viewed. {This film, also part of the program 

materials prepared for the inservice course.,.. 

shows children using pantomime in original skits.) 
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Cassettes and printed guides dealing with " techniques , 
strategies, and>ideas for creative writing and brainstorming 
were distributed to the participant? for use at home 
and/or in school during the week. 

Session VI 

Creative Exprefssion Through Writing and Problem 
Solving Through Brainstorming . The session begain with 
a review of the main ideas discussed in the cassettes 
and guides studied during the week. 

Topical Outline 

1. Ways of stimulating children were discussed and 
a variety of techniques that provide a jumping 
off point to foster creative writing were 
examined t 

a. • storytelling (making mental images and- 

then reprpducing them on paper) 

b. -picture viewing (inventing stories about 
pictures) 

. 0. staging dramatizations 
d» listening to records 
' e. holding class discussions about childrents 
experiences 
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f . listening to songs 

g. reading fairy tales, folk tales ^ myths, 
limeripks, fables to enrich imagery 

h. using-^keleton stories to stimulate 
sequential r creative story writing 

i. posting provoking questions on bulletin 
boarlds — 

Some possibly topics were examined: 

a. personal experiences 

b. personal matters of importance 

c. o4;her people and their feelings 

d. places visited.. 

e. accounts about real or fictional events 
or people 

f . "Guess Who" or "Guess What" stdries' 

g. problems or desires ^ 

h. ridiculous situations or "What if?" stories 

i. unended stories to complete 

Aids to guiding creative writing were discussed 

a, the physical environment ^ 

b, '>the ^ teacher' s attitude (receptive and 

understanding, with respect for the child's 
work and his/her feelings about it) 
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Workshop Activities j 

a. A set of thirty slides prepared the author 
and entitled "Just Suppose - A Trip for , 
the Imagination," was shown to the 
teachers. The slides depicted a variety 

of animals in different settings. Partici- 
pants were asked to write how they would 
feel, what they would do or say if they 
were the animals depicted in the slides. 
These slides were used in the teachers' ^ 
classrooms to stimulate? creative writing 
in the children. 

b. A series of eleven slides called "Strange 
Happenings" was shown to the teachers who 
were then asked to write an original 
explanation forithe occurrence viewed in y 
each slide. (These would also be used in 
the program with their children.) 

4 

c. An original set of slides on "Creative Art- 
Slide Making" ' and an original film on 
"Creative Film Making" were shown to the 
teachers. They then participated in the 
construction of art-slides, using acetate 
sheets and cardboard frames. A discussion 

-ft 
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on the use of animation in filming followed 
this activity. 

") 

Brainstorming and the use of synecties to 
creatively solve problems: 

a, Alex Osborn's brainstorming model with 

* four basic groiand rules was used as the 
example of ' the" techniques . 
(i) criticism is ruled out (no judgments 
of ideas initially) 
(ii) free wheeling is welcomed (wild ideas 
ai'e sought) 

(iii) quantity is welcom^dd (a large number ' 
of ideas) 

(iv) combination of improvements is sought 
^ (participants suggest how ideas can 

be turned into better ideas or how 
two or more' ideas can ,be joined to 
form another idea) 

b. A slide program of slides and a slide- 
talk prepared* by Alex Osbom and called 
^!The Golden Key to Problem Solving," was 
shown to the group. This was used as 
orientation for the participants who were 
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about 'participate^ in group brainstorming 

c. Instructions were distributed to participants 
who then formed two brainstorming groups 
and brains termed an assigned problem. 
The various ideas generated during the 
brainstorming session were then evaluated 
as^ possible solutions to the problem. 

IV. EVALUATION STAGE 

A. The Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking (TTCT) 

1. Description of TTCT . The Torrance Tests of 
Creative Thinking consists of four ibatterie^ of test 
activities, two verbal and two figural. The activities 
that are included in the tests ask participants to think 
divergently and sample different mental processes of 
creative thinking ability. 

The first task in th6 Figural Test is picture 
construction and is designed to stimulate originality and 
elaboration. Each child was given a piece of colored 
paper of a curved shape and asked to draw a picture that 
no one else would think of with this piece of paper as a 
part. The children* were asked to add new ideas to the 
first idea and use the materials supplied to tell as 
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interesting and exciting a story a« possible. They were 
asked to choose a clever and linusual name or title and 
write it -at the bottom of the page. Sample student 
responses are included in Appendix Section V, 

The two succeeding sections of the Figural Test, 
Incomplete Figures and Repeated Figures', are. designed 
to elicit greater variability in^fluency, flexibility, 
originality, and elabor.ation. 

The first task in the Verbal Test is "Asking," in 
which the children are asked to write out all the 
questions they can think of about a picture shown on' 
the first page of the test. Activity two requires that 
they list as many as they can of the possible causes 
of the action shown, in the picture. Activity three 
involves guessing consequences, with the children listing 
possibilities of- what might happen as a^ result of what 
is' taking placq^ /'i^fc *y picture. Activity four c^lls for 
product improven^^4here, a toy elephant was displayed 
to the group) and- asks the children to list the cleverest, 
most interesting and unusual '-ways they can think of for 



changing a pr^ibdt so -jthat children" will have more fun 
playing viity^. Mpijchildten are asked to list interesting 
and unta^ij;i^«f ^f^^^^ boxes for activity five. 

Acti"\>-iti^|fl^xtepd^ this by asking the children to write 
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as many questions as they can that might arouse interest 
in others concerning cardboard boxes. An improbable 
. situation makes up activity seven, with the children 
asked to use their imaginations to thinK of ex(Aiting 
things that would 'happen if clouds we're created with. 
string^^wM bang down to earth. 

For examination of the Torrance Tests of Creative 

Mi 

I 

Thinking, see Appendix Section III. 

* 

2. Validity and Reliability of TTCT . Test-Retest 
reliability coefficients were examined for the verbal 
and figural batteries of the TTCT as reported in the 
Norms-Technical Manual of the TTCT. On the basis of 
the reported reliability coefficients, I decided that 
the instrument was 'reliable enougl}' to assess the • 
differential effects of the experimental program. 

» " I 

I operationally defin'ed the constructs in this 
Prac-£icum in terms of Torrance •s operational constructs 
(fluency, flexibility, elaboration, originality). Sinqe 
Torrance defines those constructs as a process and has 
satisfactorily established construct validity, for that 
process, for my purposes the tests are operationally 
valid. 

/ 
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1^.' Administration of the TTCT . During^ the last . 
week of October, 197^. Verbalist-Form and Figural 
Test-Form A (See Appendix Section III) were administered . 
as a pre- test to the children in the five classes of/ 
the teachers involved in the experimental group. These, 
consisted of five gr"Bups of- children: one- fourth grade 
class, three fifth grade classes , and c^e sixth grade' . 
class. These same tests were administered to children 
in five classes whose ^teachers, were" not involved in the 
inservice training sessions and-who had no access to 
the program materials. The control group included two 
classes of fourth grade children, ' two clashes- of fifth: 
gilae children, andW" class of sixth grade children. 
Simultaneityof testing was accomplished with the_ 
experimental and control groups/t^king' the pre-test 
and post-test at' the samh time on the same day) 

During the first y/eek of February, 1975. alternate 

tests of equivalent form, the TTCT Verbal Test^-Form B 

- ' - ■ 

and Figural Tests-Form B ,' were administered, to 1 both 

groups as a post- test. ' ' ; ^ 

The teachers in the experimental and control groups 

were given\;areful instructJ.ons in Ihe administration 
; of' these tests\ Using the directions manual and scoring 

guide accompanying each battery If tea^s , I described i-n 
'detail how each test was to be given. . ' - - " 



a. Administering the Pre-Tests , The two 
batteries of tests were administer^ed as group < 
tests, (These can be adihinistere^d as group 
tests to children as early as in the fourth 
grade,) With'^a few children who had difficulty^ 
in writing, the verbal actiifitiesi were 
administered orally and individually in 
order to obtain valid and re'^liable measures. 

The Figural Test-Form A was administered 
first, with the proper psychological climate 
and atmosphere established to (6reate the . 
^expectation that examinees woula^njoy the 
activities. The children were given pencils 
and crayons. For the fourth activity. Which 
involv;es product improvement , a toy elephant 
was exhibited to the examinees, 

Th.e Verbal Jest-Form^, q.onsi sting, of seven 
parallel tasks (see enclosed copy of tests 
in Appendix Section III) requi^s a total of ^5 

o 

t o . ■ ' 

minutes to administer, with some additional 
time needed fbr orientation and instructions. 
The examiners were ^instructed not to use the 
word "tests," but to 'refer to the materials 
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by using words like "booklet" or "activities" 
or "exercises." The purpose of this suggestion 
w^s to avoid the threatening atmosphere that is 
often associated with testing and instead to 
create an atmosphere of game -like creative- 
thinking and problem solving that the children 
"would enjoy. The tests were administered to ] 
both the experimental group and the control 
group in classrooms, with the Fig^ural Pre- 
test<-Form A administered on the morning of 
October i^, 197^, and the Verbal Pr^-Test-Fonii A 
in the afternoon of the same day. 

The tasks that are built into these tests 
-are designed to bring into 'play different 
mental processes that have been identified 
as being part of the creative process. They 
require the examinee - to think in a divergent 
manner rather than a •convergent one. 

Administering the Post- Tests .- The two 
batteries of test activities, Figui*al-B and 
Verbal-B were administered as group tests. As 
with the pre-tests, a few children who had 

difficulty in writing were given parts of the 

\ ■ 
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tests orally and individually in order to 
obtain valid and reliable jneasure^^ The ' 
test^ wer§ equivarent and alternateA^^rltis to 
Fig\iral-A and Verbal-A. The instructions were 
identical to those given during the pre-testing. 
The tasks on the two batteries were parallel 
with the tasks qn the pre- tests, except that 
they were concerned with different content • 
(For example, the activity involving ideas for 
improving a product utilized a toy monkey on 
Yerbal-B where Verbal-A had us|ed a toy elephant.) 

As in tliQ case of the pre-tests ^the post- 
tests '^were administered in classrooms with. the ' 
control group children taking the tests af^he 
) same time as the experimental group. The 

Figural Post-Test-Form B was administered on 
the morning of February 3» 1975 » and the Verbal 
Post-Test-Form B in the aj^terndbn of the same day. 
* < • 

^ if. The Teachers and the TTCT . Three teachers 
commented that the time restriction which prevails in the . 
TTCT severely limits the children and does not permit 
them to "Show all they can dd." They asl^ed that the time 
limits be extended so that they could encourage the 
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children to keep trying on eve/y item. These teachers 
seemed to be unaware that time limits are needed as one 
way of controlling conditions . It was explained to them 
that if the children were given excessive amounts of 
time on the test, some df them would use that time to 
invent strategies that might alter or improve their 

performance. This advantage might change the character 

'l • ■ ^ - . ^ 

.of the test and the variables it measures , throwing doubt 

upon the validity of instrument. All tests were 

administered as /per the instructions in thei.TTC'T 

^ Directions Manual. 

S^me teachers alsd questioned the playful, gamelike 
atmosphere that the test's administrative instructions 
required them to introduce. 
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Teacher? expressed their belief that" "a test is a 
' test, even when it is called a game." They did not 
believe that the children would be deceived by the ru,pe. 
Administration of the Verbal Pre-Te3tproved them to be 
right. Thi^ was subsequently borne out during administra- 
tion of the Verbal Post-Test. The children saw these as 
part of a testing procedure in spite of the examiners' 
comments to the . contrary . All the teachers d'id report, 
however, that the "children enjoyed the activities in the 
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Pigural Tests-Form A and^B. 

Four of the teachers indicated that while their 
children looked forward to taking the post- test, they 
demonstrated: a lack of motivation while in the process o 
doing the Verbal Test Form B. The teachers attributed 

<ihis to the test itself, claiming that one pf the 

\ . ■ , ' 

diagrams was poorly constructed and difficult to 

understand. . 

\ ^ Other comments of the teachers regarding the TTCT 
Verbal Post-Test indicate further problems of .a very 
pWctical nature. The creative tasks on the^test "may 
noTS be challenging for some examinees. Students may 
see\i;he tasks as boring, unexciting, and unstimulating 
ratheV than unusual and imaginative. Perhaps, because 
the ex^inees worked on similar problems before, the 



testing become an "old hat" experience for them. 

This information was conveyed to Dr. Torrance^ 
author of the TTCT, along with a suggestion for^Ss 
consideration! that two tests be designed, differing 
suf fijoiently so that while testing the same skills, 
examinees would not recognize the sameness of "the tasks 
and lose the freshness of a new experience which is a 

■e- » 

motivating factor. / 
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^5. Scoring the TTCT . Torrance suggests that studies 
of scorer reliability of the TTCT indicate that it is not 
necessary to have special training in scoring these tests, 
to ass'ure reliable results. However, I chose to utilize 
the services of speci^ly trained scorers rather than those 
of untrained classroom teachers or educational secretaries. 
The rationale for this decision was based on my wish to obtain 
high reliability of scoring and not leave the project open to 
the challenge of inter- and intra-scorer reliability or to 
the question about the reliability . of results derived by 
untrained scorers. All of the Torrance Tests are "write-in" 
booklets and scoring can be accomplished -only by hand. Scoring 
was done by Personnel Press Scoring Service - Georgia Studies 
of Creative behavior, Athens, Georgia, under the super- 
vision of Dr. E. Paul Torrance. All pre-tests and post- 
tests in the experimental group were scored. A random 
selection of 50 tests (25 of the pre-test and 25 of the 
post-test) from the control group was chosen for scoring. 
lVIr.*Joseph Pidal, a statistician at Hofstra University, 
generated numbers which were used in the 'selection of 
tests to be scored. (See Appendix Section IV) 

.■R. Rating Samples of Children's Work in Art and Wr itinf^. 

Fifty samples of art work done by the children were 
randomly selected. Twenty-five samples were randomly chosen 
before the project implementation in October, 197^. and 
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twenty-five samples were randomly chosen at the conclusion 
of the project in February. 1975 1 and given to an indefpendent 
evaluator to judge for originality. 

The chairperson of the Art Department in Island Trees 
High School servid as judge. She was selected because of her 
expertise and experience? in assessing creativity in art for 
over twenty-five years through her students' work, art 
exhibitions, art contests, and art fairs. Each piece of 
work was rated on a scale of zero to four based upon mutually 
established criteria to measure creativity. 

Fifty samples of written work- done by the children 
were randomly selected. Twenty-five samples were randomly 
chosen before the project implementation in October, 197^. 
and twenty-five samples were randomly chosen at the 
conclusion of the project in February, 1975 • and given to 
an independent evaluator to judge for creativity. The 
creative writing teacher in the English Department of 
Island Trees High School served as judge. He was selected 
because of his expertise and experience in assessing 
creativity in writing over twenty years through his students' 
work in creative v/riting courses and through the selection 
of students' creative literary work for publication. 
Each piece of written work was rated on a scale of zero 
to four based upon mutually established criteria to 
measure creativity. 
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1. Sele ction of Criteria of Creative Performance 
on Art and Writing Saim^es . Since creative talfent from 
the standpoint af aptitudes is composed of nume3?ous special 
abilities, and since the criteria of creative performance 
in the classroom area are also complex, , no one test of a 
creative ability can be expected to measure all criteria 
involved in creative behavior. 

The art and writing judges carefully examined and 
evaluated criteria of crea'tive talent to be used to 
ensure that a wise selection of predJ.ctors would be 
made. ' It should be pointed out that each of these judges 
was already known to be a creative person and each had- 
much prior experience in stimulating creativity in the 
classrootn. ' Two main criteria, visualization and 
originality, were seen to be variables covering different 
aspects of creativB^ performance . The qualities to be 
appraised were analyzed into concrete and relatively 
specific aspects of behavior and judgments were made of 
these behaviors, 

a. Art "and Writing Criteria: 

- (i) Visualization, VJhether they work with 
words or with art materials, creative 
individuals apparently almost always have . 
the gift of producing visual images and 
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other sensor equivalents of the experience, ^ 
feeling or emotion they are deBorihing v The 
power to translate these images' into artistic 
or written expression was selected as a ' 
criterion of creative ability.* The use 
of picturesque speech to suggest a scene 
and the use of color and form to generate 
a definite mood and feeling are examples 
of this ability. 

» 

' ln*evaluating each work for visualization, 
the judges asked: Was the work vivid, 
lively, intense, vigorous, fresh? Did 
it stir emotionally? Did it graphically 
convey emotions and feeling? 

Originality. Creative individuals apparently 
can synthesize different elements in an 
unusual and imaginative way. In evaluating 
each work for originality, the judges 
asked I Did the work have an original 
setting, form, design, or plot? Was a 
fresh point of view explored? Was the 
idea and composition catchy, surprising, 
providing an usual twist rather than a 
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stereotyped presentation? Did the work 
display an individuality and versatility 
of style? ^ 

Rating Scale i ; V 

The written and art work as rated on a scale of 

0 if the quality under consiideration is 
absent from the written or art work 

1 if the quality under consideration is 
at a. low level or is poorly expressed 
in the written or Art work 

2 if the quality under consideration is 
present but is neither strikingly 
evident or poorly expressed in the 
written ,or art ^ork 

3 if the quality under consideration is 
definitely present and is more evident 
and better ^x^prfeased: in' the written 

or art work - •&'>^.' > w 



if the quality und^i^. c^sideration is 
at a high level and Is strikingly 
evident and highly noticeable in the 
written or art work. 
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The identity of the students* was not revealed to 
the judges. They were kept ignorant of any 
information that would reveal which student had 
done a particular sample of art or written v/ork 
and whether the work was done prior to, during, 
or at the conclusion of the pilot project. Also 
they did not know whether the work was from the 
experimental or control group, lest this knowledge 
bias their ratings. 

The- dat^ collected from assessments A and B 
provided summative feedback for later evaluation 
of the extent to which the. project met its goals. 

♦ '} 

C. Assessment of Prop:ram rviaterials 

1, FeedBack^ Vi^ Classroom Visits ^nd Meetings . 
The parameters of the feedback program were fairly simple 
Valuable information was obtained from teachers an^' 
students who used the program materials in the fiVe>-,, 
classrooms of the experimental group. Information about 
contanlh format, and materials was forwarded to me each 
week during the Inservlce sessions and during the project 
via' teSLcher logfs and anecdotal comments. In addition, 
the five teachers and their classes were visited weekly 
to see how things were really working In the classrooms. 

( * . . • 
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students were asked w^at they liked and did not like 

about the materials or program. At the end of each 

week, this formative feedback was condensed and then 

appropriately edited and used to revise the instructional 

guides or portions of the audio cassettes. Certain 

activities and slides were dropped from the program and 

new ones added to it, as the project progressed. 

' .■ ' 

There is no such thing as a teacher-proof curriculum. 

Materials and methods intera-ct with styles of teaching} 
and programs which are effect^.ve when practiced by one , 
teacher often become failures in the hands of another. 
While this program u'^ilizes innovations in methods and 
materials, it places great emphasis upon the teacher 
participants as crucial instruments for inducing creative 
expression in' children.. 

Over a period of eleven weeks, including eleven 
separate obser^^ations for each cflass, incidents which 
indicated the existence of the agreed upon sets of 
acti.vities were "observed. During these visits, the 

9 

author noted the teachers' behavior in the classrooms 
and the influence they exerted upon their students. 
Teacher behavior re:;.evant to the fostering of flexibility, 
ideational fluency, originality, and 'elaboration was 
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singled out for reinforcemenir during the meetings that 
followed each classroom visit. ^ 

The teachers were assisted in Sdentifying behaviors 
they enacted that encouraged in their students a free 
expression* of feelings and the use of new ideas, divergent 
thinking, and novel responses' to problems or questions. 
Teacher resourcefulness; improvisatipn, and ingenuity 
in utilizing materials and resources to establish 
classroom environments conducive to creative expression 
were alsd cited for reinforcement during the post- 
observation meetings, carried out under time and conditions 
arranged to the mutual satisfaction of the teacher, 
participants and the evaluator. 

2. Teacher Logs • (A Record of Incidents ), The 
participants accumulated data to be discussed at tljese 
same sessions by keeping daily logs, which listed' the 
activities in, which the children engaged along with 
anecdotal comments about the .children* s behavior. (See 
Appendix Section VII) For the shprt daily records on each 
child, each teacher used a format whidi noted briefly 
what the .child did in th6 way of performing creative 
activities (e.g. drew a picture, macje a collage, built 
a truck out of boxes, wr.ote a poem, described feelings 
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about music) ; 



The anecdotal records included comments about 



certain ac-feivi ties and concrete, obsermtions of bdhavior 



which caught the teacher's atl!ention» Ts^pical comments 
included statements about observations such as the 
fdllowing: the events which led Bob and Tom to a role 
playing expedience; how Mary expressed herself in a 
pla'nxied aitiyity; how Hani? described the animal -he 
acted put.. The data formed the basis for periodic . 
.assessment sessions to determine the effectiveness of 
program components while the program was in usfe. ;? 

. ' ' , ( ^. / 

By.-pulliiig together* the information accrueql ift these 

recorrds, ov'e^ a period of ^eleven weeks, rather pa^ec is e 

statements could be made about individual children. In 

addition, the teachers reported that this helpe'd them to 

develop greater skill in diagnosing children's interests 

a^d needs- in regard' to the overall classroom program. 

Teachers ■ further reported that through record keeping 

and by g>ivi»g -ihi^ kind of particular attention to their 

children they^ were able to acknowledge the individuality 

of each cfeild, . ^ 

The teacher assessments provided valuable information 
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about what was happening to the children, how involved they 

were becoming in their learning experiences, how well they 

'. — ^ — — ■ '■ — — ? — — 

were able to break the "mind s^t" and think of alternatives 



and how well they were able to get along and work togetj^er. 

With 'this data, the author and the teachers could 
relate the reactions of students to the activities and 
materials currently characterizing the classroom program. 
Inferences were drawn concerning methods and media vrhifeh 
appeared to be highly effective. Those Which produced 
negative 'reactions were identified. Sucl^ inferences 
were extended to examine the progress* and needs of 
individual students. The teachers were also able to 
compare thV general reaction of the children to each 
area and each ?Lctivity. 

This examination of the data at the classro'Om level 
enabled tlie teachers and the author to identify areas 
in which changes in or reinforcement of materials, 
activities, and oprbcedures were desirable. Based on 
this information each teacher became involved individually 
and in cooperation with the other • participants in the 
development of the program. (A quick glance at the 

written guides will reveal additional material in . 

«> ■ 

certain sections which were identified by participants as 
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in need of alternative activities.) Samples of the- 



stuWn tsj^^g^g^eT-e- l ni po r 

regard to making qualitative ^^3ud;g;iilenlfc! aLouL LLe 
chiTdr en^ S~ d Weloptpn't and pie ^classroom progi-am. 

■■/ 

In looking through th4s material, it is relevant 
to note that several new.i4ctivities were initiated: y 
g.. a puppet club was formed with children carrying 

out several preative projects 

" / '/ 

^ ._ar^~aFt,tlub was formed with children producing 

mate'fials /for bulletin boards and scenery 

• ./ /' r 

for play?? 

c. a thespian club was formed' with children 

creating and perfopaifig their own class plays 

While altemative^.^rms of the Torrance Tests erf 
Creative Thinking, wjylch sought to document statistically 
significant ,gai?%0*'' in ability to be flexible, fluent, 
original,, and elaborative in producing ideas-, were 
administered, equally important to the .author was evidence 
submitted by the teacher participants ciising l^ow/the 
children had become increasingly more involved \n 
creative aspects of their learning. Increasingly, it 
was reported that students gave expression to their 
feelings and their own interpretations of events, learned 



how to- tolerate frustration and witlts'tana failure in 
initiating new tasks , became more sensitive and empathet 
in their relations with fellow students, asked more 
questions, and sought new modes of inquiry in their 
desire to learn. ' ■ ^ 

■s-.y • ■ . • ■ 

Aijijy study or observation of educational results .is 
related in some degree to evaluation of the work of 
teachers: VHowever, in this project the teachers were 
not being "rated," and the data collected was obtained 
without creating tensions and anxieties and concerns 
tradit^lpnally, related to instructional evaluation. 
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Meeting 'Pro.iect Ob.iectives 
In prepare re thP materia ls for this pr og ram, research 



/ 
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r o levant to the probl e m o f dfivisi'ne t&nhyques foi L 

increasing the ' use of imagination as a springboard for 
creativity was reviewed. • • / 

Instructional materials designed to stimulate 
^creativity, suitable for classroom -use in grades four, 
Ti/ve, and six,, .were successfully developed. These 
materials ancj^^ethods were found to bej appropriate for 
administration to individual students (^r to entire classes. 

r 

Some- of the teacher training materials were provided in 
self-instructional form and e^jcouraged diversity in 
development and implementation by the participants. 
The features of seli-administration encouraged the 
individual teachers to determine their own pace in 
studying the materials. Other components were utilized 
in large group instructional settings during the workshop 

< 

sessions. 

V 

j The inservice course was not. offered in competition 

with other inservice courses or as an isolated educational 
experience for the staff. It was prepared so that it 
could be integrated with the regular classroom program and 
implemented as part of the district's total inservice 
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educational' program. 

During the inservice training sessions teachers were 



involved in numerous activities that called fbr thei'r 
creative .expression. Then, further to promote the 
creative behavior of their children, ' they were provided 
with materials which could be intr-oduced into the 
classroom and which fostered creative activity. 

Reinforcement for the children came fromjiteacher 
encouragement and respect for their imaginative ij:^as 
and creative performande. Reinfprcement for the teachers 
came from the author who encouraged them to employ 
creative activities in their classes. 

During the six week inservice course, ^nd throughout 
the pilot project, the teachers made Suggestions for 
supplementing the program v/ith activities that would 
enhance their ovm acquisition of skills and that would 
encourage imagination and creativity in their students. 

A determination yf^s made of the specific needs of 
each\sarticipating teacher by discussing her distinctive 
disposition and style of teaching,/ and reviewing recorded 
observations of children involved j in the activities, and 
the manner in which she utilized jthe idea^ from the tapes. 
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guidebook, and training sessions. This, information, 'led 

iiaH^e-d^veio-pment-o^f -aew^^^^tfi^^ 

-ciassro ^ u se. — In-^ o o t cituatigns , .the use of . ..R t . fategi rs 

that had already been prepa^6cL was- r^ooimended^^. 

activities provided opportunities for the practice of 
fluency, .flexibility, elaboration, and originality in 
art, dance, writing, and drama. 



In general, techniques that would reflect as fully 
as possible the variety of methods for the facp^tation 
of creativity were made available to the teachers. 

In evaluating -the inservice^'training sessions, the 
teachers reported that the course content, activities, 
and instructional techniques were very helpful in 
carrying out tbe new approaches in their classi?ooms^. 

The following are some statements made by individual 
teachers I 

"I found that the course increased my appreciation 
and recognition of unusual ideas in the children." 

"The course provided me with greater inspiration 
and confidence in teaching for creative expression." 

"It established for me a better understanding of 
creativity and the kind of thinking that is involved 
in the process." 
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"The workshops wery^excellent sources of new ideas.," 



The teachers were atle to interpret and apply 



the proc^dipes for involving children ?.n;creative experi- 
ences. Di/scussions' with the teachers and the-children 
revealed that genej^ally the children were enthusiastic 
and highly motivated by the program. 

Through their' logs, and during conversations af the 
■ weekly meetings, the teachers reported that the children 
'were drawing,- painting, dancing, acting, and expressing 
themselves delightfuLly and spontaneously in a variety of 
ways. Observations were made of children overcoming 
previous restraints and becoming more open, both 
intellectually and emotionally. Increasingly., the 
, teachers reported that the .children demonstrated "creative 
behavior by creating characters, actfon, and dialogue 
from- stories, dancing to music, and acting out experiences 
and fantasies. While a few of the children Were more 
irtdividualistic , self-assertive , self-suffici'ent, and 
adventurous than others, most produced new ideas. 

The reports of the teachers at meetings and in the 
. logs were honest. They were not alterecl to fit a precon- 
ceived notion of what should -have- happened . Failures as 
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well as successes with activities were reported. Those 



activities that evoked limited succe~ss were included as 



, well as those which elicited excellent responses. 

® A relationship that supported the integration of the 

' ins true tioiial program and innovation in th^ir alassrooms^ 

was established with the teachers. The, coop^ation of 
* the buildirtg prineirpal was obtained in each of the two 
Schools in which the pilot project was implemented. The 
principals, in turn., provided support for the teachers 
'became more involved in. assuming new instructional . 
■responsibilities. 

- Resources rich in ideas and techniques for integrating 
creative activities with regular classro^ instructional 
programs were" made availa1>le to the teajcherd,. They were 
then encouragedi to assume , personal responsibility for 
th.eir own growth in skills and techniques of 'instruction. 
Through classroom visits , weekly meetings, and reports in 
the logs, it was observed that all of the teachers' took ^an 
active part in researching the subject and applying 
strategies that fostered creative behavior in their 
children. They showed an increasing awareft^ss of the 
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need for er|/ouraging creative beha^^ior, arid they became 
more itpagiijfative in their preparation and use of materials. 



They crea.f 3d their own exercises to stimulate spontaneity • - 
and natur&fLness -of expression by having students role-play ' 
classrooii 'conflicts, brainstorm class-selected problems,, 
think of new uses for some products, writfe book reports 
in an driginal manner, invent stories from pictures, 

thinW of alternative solutions to problems, write new 
endings to stories, express ideas and feelings stimulated 
by a:^t and music, and make up word games. , 

The tleachers established classroom environments 
whoJbh encouraged creative expression. Some were "loose" 
and allowed. much freedom. Others encouraged freedom 
wi|th discipline, but not domination. 

" The removal of certain blocks to creative functiorting 
provided the children with freedom for mental and emotional 
e:cploration. The^teachers became effective in improving 
tie children's awareness of self, others, and the 
environment 1| and in overcoming feelings of inability, 
inadequacy, lack oif self-trust, and negative reactions to 
comments of their classmates about th^ir creative ideas. 
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The teachers stressed deferment of judgment so that 
children could express ideas without anxiety or concern, as . 

to th,eir value, acceptability or appropriateness. 



The teachers rated the ideas and techniques described 
,in the guidebooks as "excellent." Without exception, 
they found these stra\tegies "extremely valuable" for 
stimulating creakiive expression in the children, llhey 
also reported ^that the cliildren were very receptive to , 
many of the activities and responded in enthusiastic 
ways. The teachers attributed improved, classroom 
attendance to statements by the children indicating that 
they did not' want to miss opportunities to^ participate 
in* creative drama and art activities. 

Can teachers who have been taught and have conducted 
their own classes in traditional authoritative ways 
encourage children to behave creatively and to learn in 
creative ways? To make sufch a change requires considerable 
change in oraenta.tion and' the development of a number of 
skills, Suoh change also requires that* teachers be 
concerned about the effectiveness of their teaching 
and be willing to expend energy in practicing and 
mastering ^thes6 skills. 
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'i^^ aQh e r s-arPe-^ttfa^ changing llii:^ir 



s-feyie to .encoui;;age luury ureative development; 



— teach i n g styl e to . e ncou i 

among "their students, they have to aBk themselves how 
. far they are willing to go to accomplish such a goal, 
fTheyjhave to be willing to give their own creative 
abiljities a .workout and develop them. This program asked 
teachers to break out of the day to day rolitine of simply 
gettjing across some piece of subject matter and undertake 
a delliberate and systematic effort through workshops to 



develop some new skills. 



Obviously, it would be presumptive to equate the. 



Heachers "who ^"fbok part in this project with all teachers 
in the district, The fact that they volunteered to take 
the inservice course suggests' a degree of interest and 
motivation in learning about the development of creativity 
irt children that may not be present In other staff members. 
It should be' noted, however, that the five teachers 
selected to participate in the project did not uniformly 
posbess characteristics that would ensure their success 
in using the program. Two felt that they were rigid and 
autjhoritarian in their approach to children? anothei^ claimed 
tha|t she was " dom.inated by tinie and primarily concerned about 
covjering subject matter, while two believed they were 
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excessively -preoccupied with orderliness, and pupil 
1)ehavior. 



\ 




In spl-^&N^f what would appear id be negative 

/characteristics precluding successful implementation of 

It ^ _ \- 

T techniques' to develop .creativity, in their children, 

these teachers demonstrated a willingness to examine ^ 
new ideas . . ' ; / 

/ The kind of teacher who- would involve herself in " 
this type of JfTogram would be one who was receptive to 
(exploring new ways of teaching. This indeed sedmed to. 

one characteristic descriptive of all five of the 

r , ' ' 

participating teachers. 

.The five. teachers seemed to possess other important 



qualities needed for successful invojveiiient in the 

project: a sensitivity to *their pupils' emoti\)nal 

ft ■ 

needs, a higia level of interest in promoting the 
development of original thinking in their pupils, and 
intellectual energy that woyld enable them to give willingly 
of themselves in the classroom. ^^heC;prs>ject "progres^fiji , 
thev feecame less dominating and began to encouYage more 
student initiated activity. They showed evidence of 
giving support to the children in helping them overcome 
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i'^rtxa'i frustra1}iQn', fear of fa4ja::yre, and /humiliation i 

f ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ' ^ ■ - : 

e3qpferi0nce4 at thQ Hands ;of classmates. 

jrsations with' the teachers, examination of 
their ibgSv and classroom visits i confirmed* that the — 
participating teachers changed in their attitude^ . and 
mortiYation toward developing creativity in their 
children. They implementeid many of the program's 
techniques, suQ6esfefully involved the children in 
creative activity, and initiated other techniqu-es that 
they "developed. (There may be an important positive 
relationship between the teachers' creative motivations 
and the growth in the children's creative 'ability . ) 

^ It is important to recognize that teachers educated 
in traditional ways, and who teach authoritatively, C9,n 
encourage their pupils to behave creatively" and learn 
in creative ways. One -possible oiitcome may be that^ 
the prevailing prejudice that exists among some of the 
teachers in Island Trees against the teachability of 
creativity may give way to a belief in. the possibility 
of its development. • ^ 

It toay wel^ be that as the development of imagination 
becomes valued and more important within the district, 



iio 



that teachers will 'becoine more innovative in working 
with" children and that ^ome of their efforts will 
foster creativity. Perhaps, if teachers realize the 
influence they exert on the creative lives of children 
they will be stimulated toward this goal. 
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VI. RESULTS 



The Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking 

Table 1 "Results of Pr6-Post (Form A and Fbrm B) 
Torrance Tests of Creative I'hinking, Verbal and Figural 
Batteries, for Experimental i Groups," presents the'^pre and 

j ' • . 4f 

post means, standard deviations, number of subjects ^ 
correlation coefficient betvyeen pre and post, and 
resultant t values for the Experimental group in each 
'grade' / and 'total' on e^ch subtest in the TTCT 
Verbal and Figural ^ Batteries • 

\ ^ J, ; ■ ' 

INSERT TABM Y . 

1 -■ • K - 

The results show^^sigrjiificant positive overall 
change as measur'^d-r^MHpth i the Verbal and Figural 
Batteries for the 'total', e^tperimental groups. Significant 
change was also evidenced in each 'gfade' for the experi- 
mental group, on each subtesst of the Verbal Battery. 



Although this finding was nc»t replicated in all grades 
on the Figural Battery, all 



hypothesized direction, six 



analyses having evidenced significant positive change. 



^Refers to individual analyses for each of grades ^, 5f 
and 6 in each subtest unless 'otherwise noted. 



results were ^ in th^ 



of th6 twelve 'grade' 



Significance levels for' this ^nd all other analyses 
were set at the p-<.05 leve]|. However, many findings 

4 



Refers to combined scores 
each subtest unless otherwis 



of grades ^l-, 5f and 6 in 
e noted. 
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were significant beyond the p'<:.01 level. 

Table 2 "R^iults of Pre-Post (t^orm A and^Form B) 
Torrance -ms*^ of Creative Thinking Verbal and Figural 
Batteries, for Control Groups," presents the pre and post 
means, standard deviations, number of subjects, correlation 
coefficient between pi?e and post, and resultant t valx^s - 
for the control group in each 'grade' and 'total,' on 
each subtest in the TTCT -Verbal and Figural Batteries. 



INSERT TABLE 2 

The results in Table 2 do not show significant 
overall positive change as measured, for the control 
group, parenthetically, negative findings were evidenced 
in fifteen of the twenty eight analyses. 

( 

0 

Table 3 "Results of Post-Post (Form B and Form B) 
Torrance Tests of Creative -Thinking; Verbal and Figural 
Batteries, Mean Analysis Between Experimental and Control 
Groups,,*^ presents the post means and standard deviations 
for the experimental and control groups, for- each 'grad^' 
and 'total.' The resultant t value and itp corresponding 
degrees of freedom (d.f.), for the TTCT Verbal and 
Figural Batteries are reported . 
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INSERT TABLE 3 



The results show the experimental group 'total* 
analyses evidenced sigilificant positive differences 
I when compart to the control group, for all analyses, 
With the inception of the Figural-Fluency analysis, 
^oreover, Table 3 revealed only four of the twenty one 

rade analysis to be significant. However, the 
ekperimentaO, group differed from the control group on 
all 'gradd^ /analyses in the hypothesized d^ection. 

TabLe \ "Results of Pre-Post Writing and Art 
Anakysis', on Visualization and Originality Criterion, 
ForWperiment^ Groups," presents the pre and post 
means, standard (J-eviations, number of subjects, 
correlation coefficient between pjjsr and post and 
resulwant t values Vor the experimental group in each 
•grad4' s^d 'xtotal' On "the Vis.ualization and Originality 
subtest, for Writing and Art Analys&s. 

INSERT TABLE 4 



measii 
all 



Table 4 revealed positive significant change as 
fed, in only four of the sixteen analyses. However, 
es evidenced change in the predicted direction. 



$.:ialyse 
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f5 



\ 



Nevertheless, Pre to Post mean scores of subjects 
increased .marginally in the predicted direction on each 
of the sixteen analyses. 



Table 5 "Results of Intra-Rater Reliability 
Analysis for Writing and Art- Tests, on Visualization 
and Originality Criterion," presents' the means and 
standard deviations for twenty art and tweisity writing 
random samples and the intra-rs^r reliability coefficients 
thereof. All intra-rater^ireliability checks were 

^ . . . *' 

significant at the p-<;05 level. 



INSERT TABLE ^5 
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Table 3 

Results of Post-Post (form B and fo|:ni B) Torrance Test's 
of Creative Thinking, Vei'bal and fjfaral Batteries, 
Mean Analysis Between Exrperdjierit^ and., Control GroupsT" 

Verljai Battery 



Subtest 



Grade Post Post Post Post d.f. Resultant 
Exp. Coji. Exp. Con. • t value" 



Fluency 


4 
5 
6 


66.81 
82.94 
96.92 

Ro oo 


60.60 
43.20 
86.80 
63.53 


o . u.. 

24.25 
49.59 
17.07 
41.38 


39.70 
15.57 
35. 61 
31.32 


29 
72 
28 
123 


.25 
1.79* 

.39 . 
2.86* 


Flexibility 


■ 4 
5 
6 


33.83 
39.52 


25.20 
24.00 
30.60 
26.60 


9.70 
11.67 

8.06 
10.58 


9.73 
7.32 
15.00 
10.21 


29 
72 
28 
123 


.36 . 
1.52 

.79 
9. 48* 


Originality 


4 
5 
6 


^78.24 
96.05 
78.64 


44,10" 
33.60 
71.40 
49.70 


■25.87 
20.15 
24.37 
43.87 


38.20 ■ 
12.32 
32.32 
29.22 


29 
72 
28 
123 


1.06 
5.65* 

.26 
4. 53* 








Pigural Battery 








4 
5 
6 

total 


l^.'^4 
29.93 
21.60 
22.27 


15.10 
23.20 
22.40 
20.23 


5.87" 
9.31 
8.36 
8.54, 


6.30 
5.50 
4.49 
7.08 


29 
72 
28 
123 


.87 

.55 
■ .13 • 
1.37 


Flexibility 


4 
5 
6 

total 


14.19 
18.42 
17.86 
22.27 


*2.50 
17.70 
16.60 
15.60 


4.10 
5.56 
8.46 
6.12 


5.04 
4.35 
4.51 


29 ' 
72 
28 
123 


.55 
.77 
1.22 
3.61* 


Originality 


4 
5 
6 

total 


26.;;;9 
49.92 
34.52 
36.81 


35.70 
23.40 
27.60 
28.86 


11.47 
18.94 
16.49 
17.19 


5.77 
14.06 
14.52 
10.11 


29 
72 
28 
123 


1*68 
2.36* 

«46 
2„12* 


Blabo:pation 

> 


4 
5 
6 

total 


108.77 
114. 60 • 
' 119.25 


64.50 
77.90 
71.40 
71.40 


45.67 
59.74 
37.90 
59.62 


18.07 
32.83 
36.89 
28.87 


29 
72 
28 
123 


2.83*. 

.88 
1.18 
. 5.70* 
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A; Discussion ^ 

The results indicated an Table 1 ^^s^^ongly suggest 

iJjiat the int erven tiojf;^ produces significant positive 

/I 

change in creative behavior as measured. This change, 
however, is not* as consistently evidenced for figural 
abilities as for verbal s^t^^^^;^es in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grade analyses. However, the • total' figural 
analyses were signiWc^ijt, suggesting that the relatively 
small sample size mitigated against significant findings 
in V grade* analyses. The results of Table 2 suggest 
that positive change did not occur without the Inter*- 
vention. Any significance in those analyses rrfay be 
attributable to chance error. The findings reported in 
TabVe 3 again suggest that the intervention did produce 
significant p^ositive change in the experimental g^oup 
when compared to the control^ group. However, it may be , 
that the small sample size, .especially that of the 
control group, mitigated against significant change 
in the 'grade 'analyses. ' 

The results reported in Table ^ indicate positive 
change in theNpredicted direction for all analyses as 
measured. However, it seems probable that a larger 
sample size would be needed to attain statistical 

121 , 

106 



significance in visualization and originality criteria for 

I 

art and writing measures. In addition, the extremely 
small standard deviations seem to indicate that variability 
bet^^'^fif litres was' minima^ Therefore, the absolute . 
range 'a^^le valiles should ^be increased from 0-4 
to perhaps 0-8 or 0-10, -4 . 

^able 5 seems to sjjidicate that the writing and Brt 
measures should be sensitive lenough to detect change, 
Justification for this> being the significant intra-rater 
reliability coefficients for the art and writing- measures. 
However, this may not be the case, because although 
significant, the squar? of the intra-rater reliatjility 
coefficients yields the total explained variance 
indices of 71 3&/ot 72%, and 38/0 for each of the measures 
respectively. 

B. Difficulties and l^imitations 01 the Pro.ject 

Close examination of the procedures and variables 
in the project reveal that qualifications should be made 
about the conclusions. 

1. Difficulty arises in assessing what thj^ 
re3^evant variables were 1 the materials 
^ that were produced r the training that the 

teachers rec(|p.ved in developing imagination rx 
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J 



and creativity per se,..or the .changes in 
motivation that resulted from their participation 
in a program which was designed to facilitate 
creativity. It is difficult to ascertain 
if the significant change in the 
experimental group resulted from one of the 
above factors or some combinations thereof, 
or some other variable. 




.2. An additional factor inherent in this project 
"j> / ^ was that there^^asno attempt made to control 
- * or^iaeagure the extent of individual rehearsal 
of "the material^ by the teachers.^ Teachers 
had access to the materials from each section 
of the program for one week during the ^ 
inservice course but there was no control over 
how mij^h tl-me was spent in studying them. 
During-^e cias^room implementation phase of 
^ ' thQ project the teachers had%access to these 

materials for as long as they indicated a 
desire to use them, 

3. Since this was a pilot, jjrdoect, and the 
expepiirifental grbup was formed pos't ho6, 

.-. ' ' ■ , , " ' ^ ' 

■ ^ ■ ■ 12,3 ■ ■ . ^. ■ ' 

■ . ' . 
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there was no attempt made to control for 
the influence of the difi'ering ki^owledge 
and skill? that participants "brought to 
the training program prior to its implemen- 
tation. However, in the evaluation of the 



( 



actual linplementation next year, an 
analyses of cbvariance factorial design 
will be utilized, • 



k. The effectiveness oT the training procedure 
might be l^imted to certain kinds of 
materials an^ is proU&bly influenced by 
the cognitive style of both teacher and 
learner. For .example , if a divergent 
productive child is paired with a 
convergent productive teacher, this may 
mitigate against expression of creativity ^ 
on the part of the child. 

5. It is entirely possible that some teachers 
in the control' group engaged their children 
in "creative activities. There was no way 
to confirm that they remained "non-involved' 
inxusing creative activities, though they 
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did not have access to the particular 
materials used by the experimental group. 

[ 6. Difficulty arises in using teacher judgments 
as a means of identifying creativity in 
childrenr> 'There is considerable 
variability among teachers in their ability 
to rate children against a predetermined i^;;;^^ 
criterion, even when specific definitions 
are provided, 

7, While this pro jebt^ provides a method for 
improving imagination and creativity in 
children, we cannot conclude that the 
children will continue to function at the 
same level. This project provides only a 
concurrent assessment af a child's ability 
to express hin^elf creatively and not a 
predictive one, 

C, Implications for Further Study 

""^School ;persomel may wish to use information 
gathered during this project as a basis for additional 
investigation in seeking answers to the following 
questions : 
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1, To what creative behavioral functions 

(flexibility, fluency, originality, elaboration) 
do students respond with increasingly positive 
or negative performance as they move through 



the grades? 



2. Do overall trends j.n scores on the TTCT 



orXsigniffcant low 
noriTiG) at specific 



need for program modifixj^^ions? 

3. Do certain classroc|)m strategies result in 

nance o!ri the TTXJT? 



low student perform; 



he 



Is any adjustment 
and implementation 
of boys as compared 



5. Can the program be 
students of both l<t)w 
levels? 



scores (compared to national 
grade levels indicate a 



eded in program planning 
to meet the creative needs 
to girls? 



equally helpful to 

and high intelligence 



6. How wbuld the results of this project differ 
if the teachers participate! in an entirely 
self-instructional program rather ^thari one 
which combined thi^ with presentation and 
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guidance by an instructor? 

f 

What^ are the specific effects 'of te 
training sl^ssions and instructional 
on the affective behavior of students and 
teachers? (The teachers participating in 
thia project commented about attitudinal 
changjas in the Children and suggested- additional 
investigation in this area.) 

In assessing the value of particular activities 
in developing creative expression in children, 
what role does teacher* direction, guidance , \ 
and supervisio^i play? Does it foster the 
development of creativity more than 
undirected freedom of action for children? 

Can the program* be adapted for implementation/ 
in secondary schools? The program to develop \ 
creativity and imagination described in this 
report appears worthy of implementation in the \ 
district's elementary schools. It seems 
reasonable to predict j?that under favorable 
conditions schoolwide implementation .of the 
program might lead to the adoption of many of 
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its instnS'ti^nal techniques and materials. 
I*^ also appears to have considerable potential 
V fo!^ application in other elementary school 

sei^tings. As for application to the secondary 
schppl, additional reseaprch and study are 
needed in developing and employing alterna^5?ve . 
instructional materials • Such a program is 
currentljt being planned through a pilot 
proje&t in the Island Trefefe Senioi?. High 
School^ during the next school year. 

Consideration of these and other relevant questions 
will help influence future planning and development of 
the program in relation to the entire school program. 
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VIL . PROCEDURES FOR EFFECTING CHANGE 

The basic strategy of change that I employed, included' 
the development of program materials (invention and 
design), and innovation (pilot study), that would prove 
to be feasible to Install. This strategy required an 

intbrvention process that placed me in the role of change 

• . ... s 

agent. In -^his capacity I placed primary emphasis upon . 
establishing lines of communication within the group 
of teachers, upon the creation of shared perceptions in 
relation to needs for change, and upon creating desires 
for change within the group itself* This was done prior 
to the inception of the inservice training aessions at 
small group meetings and during the length of the 
inservice ^course by interaction within the gmpup. 

The basic plan for diffusion of the program's 
innovatiye aspects was directed through several avenues. 
A. Local Dissemination I , 

1. Demonstration and Field Testing. To 
gain district approval and acceptance of this 
program in training teachers in the use of 
strategies involving children in activities 
to release creative expression, it v/as 
necessary to demonstrate its effectiveness in 



•iypical classroom situations, under conventional 
conditions and with formal and informal methods 
of assessment. Support for testing this model 
did not come easily as has been explained in 
the addendum to the Maxi II prpposal. 

The pilot study was carried out "in the 

Island #ees School District. This approach 

was utilized because it would more • readily 

■ . ■, \ ■ 

legitimize the acceptance process (approval 

for installation in one or more buildings of 

the district). I asked central administrators 

1 

and building principals jto look at wha*was > 
accomplished after the innovation was given 
a trial and then to decide whether it Ijrought 
about the desired result. 

I sought administrative commitmeht to have 
the program systematically and consciously 
applied within the district's schools so as to 
avoid its being abandoned at the end of the 
pilot project, I argued that while it is 
reasonable to e?cpect some teachers to af)ply 
some principles of the program in their 
classrooms this year, that deliberate application 
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rather than reliance on fortuitous circumstances 
would ensure implementation of this program in 
the schools of the 'district. 
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B. Regional Disseminadtioni. 

* I visited the .Nassau Board of Cooperative 
Educational Services (BOCES) , ^he educational 
facility which could provide regional dissemina- 
tion and amore sophisticated diffusion process 
in other geographical area^. The N.Y. State 
Education Department project grant that supported 
this program was channeled through BOCES. 

In February, 1975,' I met-with Dr. Mary Flynn, 
Assistant to the Director of Research and 
Development of BOCES, and discussed a" number of 
strategies that would help promote inter- 
institutional diffus'ion of the program. One 
immediate approach was a plan to offer the 
series of training sessions in the autumn of 
1975 under the auspices of BOCES Regional 
Inservice Education Department. 

C. Organizational Dissemination and Conference 
Diffusion J 

1. N.Y. State Education Department. I wrote 
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to Dri, Vivienne Anderson, Director of the 

Division of Humanijpies and Arts / briefly 

describing the program and discussing the 

possibility of dissemination through, regional 

conferences, workshops or inservice programs, 

Dr, Anderson forwarded my lettek!^to At 

Theodore Tells trom. Chief of the Bureau 

» 

of Music Education, who responded indicating 
an interest in such a design for use at 
th^ir annual conferences. This is currently 
in the process of implementation. 

New York' State Science Supervisors Association. 
Mr. Harold Mahoney, Chairman of the Program 
Committee of the annual Statewide Conference 
of trie Science Teachers Association of N.Y, 
State\ (S,TANYS), extendeci an invitation to 
conduct a workshop in creativity for super- 
visors scheduled November 2-^, 1975 • I 
have accepted the invitation and will 
participate in the program. 

Nassau County Stience Supervisors Association 
(NCSSA). Dr. Jerry B. Davis, President of 
NCSSA, extended an invitation to make a pre- 
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sentation on the fostering of creativity 
in children during the NCSSA Installation 
Conference in January, 1975 • before a group 
of supervisors.. I accepted the invitation 
and conducted a seminar at the session. 



Port Washington Public Schools, l/.I., N.Y. 
Dr. Timothy Melchior, Director^ of. ^ Secondary 
Education in the Port Washington Public 
School District, extended ^ invitation to^ 
conduct a workshop entitlecT "Teaching for 



Creativity" at a curriculum con:^er€ince in - 
Port Washington. I accepted the invitation 
and conducted this workshop on February 10, 

5. Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. 
(ETS). I was one of three Nova University 
"participants to travel to the State 
Education DepartmenT in Albany, N.Y. to be 
interviewed by Dr. Jack Childress, Vice 
PresideTit of ETS, and Dr. James Hammonds of 
the Department of Education, Pennsylvania 
State University. Dr. Childress expressed 
an interest in my./work on Ma3f:i II and a 
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desire to examine some of ithe program's- 
descriptive material. I forwarded this 
material to him January 30, 1975« 

World Education Fellowship, Society for 
Educational Reconstruction, and Nassau 
County Science Supervisors Cosponsored 
Conference. An invitation to conduct a 

< 

workshoj) entitled "The Care and Feeding 
of Creativity in Chil"aren" was extended by 
,Dr. Nasrine Adibe, Conference Coordinator 
arid member of the Graduate School of 
Education at C.W. Post Center, Brookville, 
New York, and Dr. Jerry B. Davis of the 
School of Education, Hofstra University, 
Hempstead, N.Y. I accepted the inyitation 
and took part in the conference entitled 
"Mankind in a Changing Environment", at 
C.W. Post Center on April 19s 1975* 

Brighton Public Schools, Brighton, Colorado. 
Dr. Daniel L. Vmitacre, Deputy Superintendent 
of Brighton Public ^chools, extended an 
invitation to send project dissemination, 
material and evaluation documents, I have 
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responded to his request, indicating What 
program materials are available and the 
procedures for possible visitation. 

Publication: 

This report is being prepared for placement 
in the Educational Research Information Center 
• (ERIC) so that it can be stored and retrieved 
from this bank of information and made 
available to educational practitioners through 
libraries. » . 

Slmploying the Group as Agents for' Change* 
To be effective, change' must bfe self- 
generated within the system by the people involved. 
Among the teacher participants, readiness for 
introducing and influencing change in others 
was based on the emergence of a strong group 
identity, by their apparent internalization of 
attitudes, behaviors and values that promoted 
creative expression, and by their sense of ^ 
importance and significance in terms of what 
they did; 

The five. teachers who participated in the 
inservice program and pilot project agreed to 
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work with practaNsi-oners from other levels 
within the. district. . ,, ' ■ 

The motivation for using the program, 
while originally identified with the author, 
can now be identified with this group within 
the faculty. 

Summary Statement Regarding Change Procedures 

Th^e strategies are being employed to 
cope with discontinuities that may occur 
between the planning and development stages 
and the diffusion and adoption stages. They 
will provide a bridge between these change 



stages, coherently linking them together. 
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ISI,Atm ITi'IIOlT PIEE' SCHOOL. l[|a'J?RICT 

• • S3PTEMBBR il, 197ij. 
To5 Island Trees School Faculty K-»6 • 

Prom: Vic* Waif Ho Ogloaby ' 
Subjoct: In-Servico Course: Develo-pins Itnasi^iation and Croativitjr 

* ■ ' ■ • 

The folloiring In-Service Course, is being offered starting , 
September 2k, 1974: / 

I* Title of 'Course: Developins -Imagination and Creativity 

2*^ Instructor: to. Ira Pinlcol 

3«. Developing Imc-Sination and Creativity: This course tdll provide teachers 
with actual loss on. doscriptiions, techniques and ideas to -serve as raodelg 
for classroom imploraentation in six areas designed to encourage the 
devoloTDHont of the creative potential in their children: 
Creative Art, Creative. l^?usic. Creative Dramatics^ Creative Dcnco, and 
Body l-tovement, Creative Games and Toys, Creative Vft»itins. 
Teachers v/ill have access to models of lessons, actually given in these 
"areas through preuarod guides, exidiotapes, movies, videotapes and . 
^hotosraphs and will have the opportunity to dir-euss and practice ,-oi 
these''during inservico sessions. j 
The program is designed to significantly improve the development of 
imagination and creative porforinance in children by providing appropriate 
training experiences associated \;ith'the maintenance and grovith of sicilla 
and tephniques of instruction that facilitate imagination* 

k» Class irdll start Tuesday, Sept* 21^., 19711-, 3:30 to 6:00 P.M. 

5» Course vdll run for 6 weeks - 2..1/2 hours per session, for a total of 
1^ hours ( 1 credit will be grmted tovrards salary adjustments) 

f ■ ■ 

.Schedule is as follows: « 

Tuesdays : Septo 2kt Oct» 1,. 8, 1$, 22, ^9 

^ 6» Course is open onlly to elementary K-6 teachers • ' 

7» Classes will bo held in the Senior High School Rj>ora 2l8 

Registration blenks are due in Room 222, the MoPo Stokes School, no 
later then Ssptsr.bor 2C, 197-'i o 

j'.}-.:-':H:--::";!-.Hi- - :• •: - > 'h:- •"••"-■S": vKi-ik:-::-:'":?-:!- ^HriKJ-x-^KWHf - : -k-iks- :i<".y.'- -rr-s 

I wish to register for the "Developing Imagination and Creaiavity" Inservice 
' Course.. I am enclosing my c heel: in" the amount of t^/OO, ."bgistration ?oc# 
E nrollront is linitod to ZO pgrticicents. (Hake chedcs payable to: Island 
Trees Union Free 5chool District). 

NAIG . DAE : '■ ' 
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K3: T3j\GIISRS: Sylvia Bond - Karopczyb 

Emiice Lucas - •^arogczyc , 

Eileen Teeyan - Karopczyc ^ 

TO: VJi/Oslesby - - ^ xr 

. • Zelda Katz - -K-aropczyc 



PROMJ lo Pinkel a , , 

. ' Linda Archibald - Sparlce 

DATS: ^0 - 16 - Ik ' ' ,1 

■ REj DISERVICE COURSE • ' ■ fv '" " ' ■ • - 

• ■ * 

1 ' - • . . . _ . . 

' Five teachers who are currently enrolled, -in the Developing Crea- 
tivity and Imacination Insorvico Course have volunteered to 
participate in the iinplementation and study p^ase ^of this project. 
They will be spending over 65° additional- hours of study and vrork 
. as jti result of their participationo They will be studying guides 

■ (lesson activities) and. listening to tapes (35 audio tapes) - 

■ . / . ■ ■ . • \ ■ ' ■ 

"and \v'ill be keeping extensive records of successful activities.. 

They have- already pre-tested their children ^nd will be post- testing 

. .theiu in Janu|LPy. . ' ^ ^ ^ ^^""^ 

I wo^Jild iikd to urge you to consider that each of these l^ive 
teachers, be awarded one additional credit for their voluntary in- 
vol-vement in this project and for the considerable extra hor?iaxw??Ir 
that they will have to do/ I have indicated' to them that I would , 

make this request (it originates idLth me and not then) as .1 thinic 

. \( / ^ ■ - 

they are most deserving of this cre-dit. ■ . . ' . " 

I would appreciate your consideration regarding this request 

' . and hope that it. has your support and is approvedo 

(mank vou for your faith in the project and^fo'r your assistance 



; ,,Il!7-Si3RVlCE - 
"Dervelopinq Imagination & greativtt^^: ''^ 
" Mr. Ira FinKei* 

Period Covered ; Sept , 24 , Oct . 1,^, '22 & 29th, 1974 • ^ ' 
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I. Eileen Redican 


































.Dorothy Newman 
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J»pain Evoskovic^ 
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Linda Archibald 
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11 • Jane I^ally ^ 
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L'^m Ann Shapiro 
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TO: I. Carroll ' 
PROM: lo Pinkel 

DATE: 9 - 12 - Ik- . 

This is to confirm my request for the use of Room 2l8 
in the Sr. High School for a period of six weeks (Septo 21]., 
Oct^ 1, 8, 15, 22, 29) for an Inservice Course that I will be 
giving to elementary teachers o 

Thank you for your^ cooperation. / 






irOTBi NO SMOKITIG jgT RgST^JCTSD ARHA3 ^ 



MP BUILDING \LL:yB W?l:.ii BUILMlHa 



SljEAKc;it3 HUST Br] vTOHN. IN AtUlrlLHliBEA^, 



"IS CLOSED: . 



1^74-7$ 



GODS: #8 



charge: ,.o»o 



". ISLAND TR3SS. FUl^LIC SCHOQI^" ' 



APPROVAL FOR USS OF BUILD IIIGS ' & GROUtlDS 




Mr.. Ira Pinkel 



c/o Sr. High School 



Dear 



Mr. Finkel 



Approv.al has been granted for 



SCHOOL 
Sr. H.S. 



ORGANIZATION 
Elfem. Teachers 



Inservice 



Course 



SepteitODer* 19,1974 



the following use of buildings: 



VffiEKLX/MONTHLT 
Sept. 24th, 

Oct. 1,8, 15, 22, 29. 



ROOM HOUK 
218 3; 30pm] 



6:O0pmJ 



Very sinceroly. 



Pii, Neist 



Maintenance Foreman 



cc: 



ERIC 



Superintendent 
.Business Office 
Principai ^ . 
Head Cus toxical 
Adult Education 
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mSEO M J N'- PilOJt'.Ci' PROUKAM 
APPLICATION FORMAT ' ' 



Title of Proiec t "The Care And Feeding of Creativity in Children- 
^ An Inservlce Program For Educators" 

Ptoject Descriptor l^ Staff Development, 9 H umanities and the Arts, 

6 General i^jaucation ~ 



Person Submitting Project - Finkel 



Title (English Tpacher, Student, etc.) Science Teacher; Teaching Science Dir» 



Address Island Trees High School, Straight Line, 



Levittown, New York 11756 Telephone '^^^ " ^® ^ ' ^^^0 



Submit __10 copies of the, piopojiul t6 the Regional BOCBS LEA. The 

prof:os£',l should not exceed one paye, and should address only the follov.'ing 
points: (^^ being explicit, I used tv70 pages.) 

1. State the educational need to v;hich the project is addressed. 

2. Define the problem which the project is attempting to solve. Sta te 
Ski££LlY££ is jB pecI£ic > behavioral ^ inSa£ura(M^ terms . 

3. Describe who is to be involved in the project. " 

A. Describe the solution you propose, including thc\ctivities you will 
conduct to satisfy the above stated objectives. . 

♦ 

5. InJicate what evaluative measures you will use to dotermine hov; suc- 
cessfully the above stated objectives will be met. List standard tests 
to be used, if any, or indlcdje if you plan to develop your own eval- 
uative instrument. < -^^^^^ 
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ED UCATION AL IIBSD AND PROBLF iM; The Island Trees Schools have done too 
Tittle to "^deliberately design curriculum experiences that encourage and 
develop creativity in youngs tersp Emphasis continues to be placed on 
the cognitive skills rewarding convergent behavior in students while 
discouraging divergent thiixking* 'The fact i3' that educators often thwart 
the release of creative expression and the result is hundreds of students 
sitting in our classrooms with impoverished imaginations • "What bompounds 
this problem is that now, more than ever before, there is a compellinf 
need for schools to turn out men and women who will be frontier thinkers, 
who can find more adequate solutions to impelling world problems, who can 
Adapt to change and maintain sanity in this age of acceleration^ ' . . 
Cre.ativity can be a weapon in coping v:ith life's daily stresses, emergencies 
and criseso Classrooms can become gift shops with educators developirg' in 
children the gift of imaginati9n,V7hich is the springboard for creativityo 

SOLUTION AITD OBJECTIVES : I will plan, design and develop a packaged progreau 
on Creativity consisting of cassette tapes and written activity guides 
geared for all levels of instruction in the district© This will be used 
for inservice education of the professional stai*f# I have selected as the 
initial target population teachers of grades [|-,5,and 6 because ''research 
evidence strongly indicates a decrement in creative fimcbioning beginning 
at the- f oiSth grade level. The program will provide these educators with 
the requisite knowledge and skills to enlarge their understanding of the 
nature of creativity and train them in the use of ins ti*uc tidnal strategies 
to facilitate creative behavior in their students. Each teacher will receive 
one packaged program with th^ materials adaptable for self audio tutorial 
studyo. The tapes and guides will consist of instructional techniques in ' 
creative thinking, creative "vrri ting* creative dramatics, creative art, , 
dance,, use of toys, games, sensory av/areness exercises, brainstorming, , 
simulations and role playing that will be discussed and practiced by the 
teachers in seminars and workshops (inservifce course). The teachers vrill 
use ^ these -with their children to* elicit behaviors in fluency (developing 
many ideas),, flexibility (shifting frano of reference from one idea to 
another), originality (developing unsual or uncommon ideas), elaboration 
(working out .details of an idea). Research has identified these as major 
components p£ creative behavior. 

Instructional Objectives : As the project innovator, I i-d-ll 

- diagnose needs pf the professional staff involved in the training 
program and prescribe appropriate activities: 

• establish a helping relationship with individual teachers in order 
to support these teachers as they assume personal responsibility for 
their o\m growth oi skills and techniques of instruction 

« plan and coordinate the dissemination of effective improvements that 
may result from this project throughout my district (Central Administra- 
tion advocates this project in the Island Trees School District) 

- relate my inservice planning to the total district planning process 

- select or create appropriate sequences or combinations of; individual 
efforts, .or small groxap meetings that will contribute most effectively 
to the personal development of all concerned 

- help individual teejchers develop and plhxi sequences of training exper- . 
iences associated with the maintenance and growth of skills and techniqii 
of instruction that facilitate imagination 

The teacher vlll 

- initiate the activities and experiences described -in this program vdth 
his/her students 

- use these, activities as .a basis for developing his/her ovm set of 
activities 

156 ^ 
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- draw upon the literature and research in the theory and practice of 

- creativity as provided by the tapes and guides to provide support for 
■ 'hls/h^r individual practice and rationale for his/her actions 

- apply his/hor Icnowledge of the theory and practice of creative behavior 
to the classroom activities he/she has determined to be relevant to 
the development of imagination in'*his/her students 

- ^Phe. children will 

- express their feelings verbally (orally add in writing), and non verbally 
. through dance, art, games and dramatics 

• transform themselves into objects, persons 
^ create characters, action and dialogue frc[m stories, pictures, exper- 
iences, or their oim imaginations 

- describe ways of making toys. more fun to 

- record and describe sensory impressions 

- separate soxmds and identify them 

- with their eyes closed, detect odors 

- with their eyes closed, touch and identifjy different objects 

- dance and move to poems read aloud . 

- walk like different animals' or like storybook characters 



things they are describing 
stories 

lay with 



EyALUATIVE M3ASTrR5S ; The research design ^-ri-l^ include the experimental group 
(classes) and the control group with utilization of pretest and posttesto 
^ests pf creative thinking abilities are usefful in making teachers av/are 
of creative potentialities that might otherwise go unnoticed. The Torrance 
Test of Creative Thinking, a general purpose battery that consists of tliree 
non-verbal, figural tasks and six verbal tasks will be used. This battery, 
xriLth equivalent forms A and B yields scores for fluency, flexibility; 
originality and elaboratioji separately for both the figural and verbal -tasks. ; 
Tiiese tests raalce use of what we Imov about tho nature of the creative think-, 
ing processes, the qualities of creative products, the creative personality, 
and the conditions that facilitate or inhibit creative behavior. 
Teacher competency will be assessed by direct supervision and observation 
by the project director. 

IHVOLVKIBITT t Project designed, construe ted, implemented and evaluated byj 
Ira Finkel: Science Teacher (21 years in district), Eeachinf? Science Director, 
certified^ Change Agent trained at TAIC Institute Nassau B0C2S, doctoral 
candidate, te^tch 11 years in Gi^aduate School of Education at Brooklyn 
Colloge:'^'Edu^tion of the Gifted Child and Creativity", organized and ran, 
tv/o Superintendent's Conferences on Creativity in Education and Hiimanities 
in Education, organized and directed five KSP Summer Institutes for out- 
standing students, organized and taught six inservice courses in the I.T. 
District, developed curriculum guides and instructional improvement 
bulletins for elementary teachers for eigh.t years. 

Joseph Orabona: Science ' Teacher in Island Trees High School will assist in 
the technical aspects of recording and photography for audio( tapes) and 
visual (pictures )* aspects of the program. 

Schedule: Initiate research and develop package July, 19714- 
Complete package August 197^1- 

Initiate InseWice Program and Self Training Program Oct. 197i4- 

Pretest children NoVo 19714- 

Implement Program in Classrooms Nov. 1971+ 

Posttest children Jon. 1975 (initiate new group tchrs, ^*'eb,1975) 
Pinal report on findings Mar. 1975 
(This project lends itself to the multiplier effect in that it can be disse^ 

minated regionally and statewide. 57 
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BOARD OF COOPERATIVE EMCATIONAL SERVICES 



COUNTY 



OFFICE OF THE DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 

. ' . c • • * .■ ' ' • ■ • 

' . • " June 15, 1974 



Mr / Ernest Valenze 
Island Trees UFSD^-^ 
Michael 'F. Stokes Etertv School 
Island Trees 3 ' 
Levittown, New York 11756 



The State Education Department has asked me to undertake the 
pleasant task of informing you that your proposal(s) entitled "The Ca re^ 
and Feeding of Creativity in Children-An lyiservice Program for 

Educators'* / . ' ■ - 

has been approved for funding in the amount of $3, OOP 



The duration of the project is to be from July 1974 to June ,1975. 
Your project nuniber(s) is (are) 74-157 



Please keep this number on record, as you will need to use it when 
reporting on your project. ' . 

Conditions of the grant are as stated in a BjOCES Purchase 
Order which shortly will be mailed to you by the BOCES Business 
Office. 



Sincerely, 



1 



William T. Callahan 

District Superintendent of Schools 



WTC/pah \ .« ] • . ' - - j 

cc: Richard Biwr.ton • j' " . •'.■,-\ 

J NYSED'Mini-Project Coord. | . • .. | 

J Project Director l 

End. Approved project proposal 

Instructions for administering the project 
• Mini-Project final Report Form (M. P. 3K 

BOCES Claim' Forms (to be returned to as per "Instructions for 
Administering the Project") _ ^ 

159 
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^Salisbury Center* Valentines Road and The Plain Hoad. Wcstbiiry, N,ew York 1159^ 516'997-8700 



NASSAU BOARD OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

INTEROFFICE MEMO 



TO: 



Mini-Project Directors fv A iAA'"''^ June 18, 1974 

vju.yi// MF: # 545 



FROM; MaryFlyim */J|\{Jl/^ 
SUBJECT: 1974-75 Mini -Grant Program 



Enclosed is a copy of your approved Mini-Grant 
proposal together >yith' instructions for administration, 
a final report form (MP 3), aixd two Claim Forms. 

Please submit the first installment Claim Form 
to your business manager. He will- sign it and forward 
it to this office for payment. Hold the second installment 
Claim Form until after submission pf five copies of the 
(MP 3) as per attachment. 

First installnrient Claim Form will be paid upon 
receipt of a BOCES Purchase Order signed by your 
superintendent. c. 

if you haVe any questions or need further clarifi- 
cation, please feel free to contact me (997-8700 ext. 329) 
or Catherine Serao (997-8700 ext. 351). 



NASSAU BOARD OF COOPERATIVE , EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
* ■ OIVISIOI^ OF BUSINESS AND MANAGEMENT SERVICES 

SALISBURY CENTER 
VALENTINES ROAD AND THE PLAIN ROAD 

WESTBURY. NEW YORK' 11590 • ' 

516-997-8700 * . 

.■ . aaimant't' 

.InvpictNo.- 

To IslanJ Trees UE^^^ 

""**' — {pVint or TVP* N^me oTcui'm Vindor) • 

(Print or Typo) 

Levittown, New York 11756 
P6rtOfflc« 

{Print 0r Typ«) ^ 



..I 

I 



3 

, z 
o 



CLAIM 



NUM.BgR, , I — , .1 • 
(Ass!gj}cd by Pufchasi dipt.) 

DATE^, ^ 



VENDOR 
NUMBER. 



LOCATION 000 





/ 

ITEMIZATION 


UNIT PRICE 


NET TQT> 




ACCOUNT CODE 




Remittance Schediue for Mim-urant 














ID# 74-157 F6r $3,000,00 





























1ST INSTALLMENT (75% of total budget) 






rf^O OCA 

$2, ZdQ. 


UU 












































































































-—-7 

\ 






























* 






















TOTAL AMOUNT 


$2,250. 00 



f HEREBY CERTIFY the jfbovoTrJtelcs wort sold and dollvorod and/or th« above lorvlcp rendered to 
trie Nassau Board of Coopefo/ive Educational Services on the dates*and for the prices or amounts billed; 
that th* above bill is lust, truf and correct: that no port. thereof hYi* been paid except os stated therein and 
thet the balance therein sto/id Is actuaMy duo and owing, and that the taxes from which the Board Of 
Cooperative Educational SorJices Is exempt ore excludtfd therefrom. . .u^.. 

CLAIMANT I=URTHEr\:ERTIFIGS that the unit fences charged herein ere not nlgher than thosa 
charged to any Qovernment or CQmmerclal consumer for the likeness. 



CASH 
DISCOUNT 



NET 
AMOUNT 



Signature ..,....»«,....«..« * 

' gihf or typ# namt • 

FRir 
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(TITLE) 



NASSAU BOARD OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL SERVICE^ 
DIVISION OF Bjj'SlNESS AND MANAGEMENT SERVICES 

SALISBURY CENTER . • 

VALENTINES ROAD AND THE PLAIN ROAD 
WESTBURY. NEW YORK 11590 
516-997-8700 

.0 . » 

, Ctilm«nt't 

- Invoice No. *" 

Island Trees UFSD, Mr. Ira Finkel 

""""""*" "TsT "(Print or TVP» N»m« Of Cl»lm«nt or Vondo») . 

. Island. Trees High School, Straight Lane, 

Street »nd Number S. -.y - 

(Print or Tvp«) 

. Post Office Levittown ^ 

(Print or Typt) 



f 



Q 
m 

B 

2 



CLAIM 



(Assigned by. Purchase 0«pt.) 



VENDOR 
NUMBER . 



LOCATION 000 ^- ^ 



Y E An 


ITEMIZATION 


UNITPRICE 


NETTOTAL 


ACCOUNT COuc 




Remittance Schedule for Min^Grant 














ID # 74-157 For $3,000.00 










. . — 














- 




Please attach copies of all receipts, claim 










• 




forms, district purchase orders, etc. 




























2ND INSTALLMENT (25% of total budget or 














balance due)'. 






$750. 


00 
















































: — ' — ~ 










































— — 












TOTAL AMOUNT 


$750. 00 



i HEREBY Certify th« abovo aMlclos v^roiold and dollvorod &nd/or the a)jOvo lorvico rendered to 
tht Nassau Board of Cooparattvo Edu^tional Sorvicos on tho datoi and for the prices or amounts billed.' 
that tha abova bill is just, true and corrodi^: that no part thereof has been paid except as stated therein and 
that tho balance thorctn stated is octjaJp^duo and owing, and thai tho taxes from which the Board of 
Cooperative Educational Sorvices is axumptN|.re CHCludod therefrom. 

CLAIMANT FURTHER CERTIFIES that tha unit prices chorgcd horain ara not higher than those 
Chargad to any govarnmont or commtrcial consumer for thu likeness. 



CASH 
DISCOUNT 



NET 
AMOUNT 



Sfonatuft 

l^rlnto 

.ERIC 



l^rlnt or tVP* ntma 
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(TITLE) 



MEMO 
TO: 



^FFICE OP THE SUPERINTENDENT OP SCHOOLS 



June 26/ 1974 



Ira Finkelv 



FROM: Richard Morrow/ Superintendent 

SUBJECT: BOCES Grant for $3,000 



At the June.25''€R' public Board raeeting, we read into/the 
record^the f ^ct t^iat you have - received the BOCE$ gj^ant 
to develop teachei: inservice materials on teachings for 
creativity and originality. I said then and I s 
that you are to be congratulated ypon the award""4.n^ 
commended fo^"your continued service to the children 
of this district. 



•QpQd show! 




RGM:MS 



Richard G. Morrow 
Superintendent 



ERiC 
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APPENDIX 



SECTION III 



The Torrance Tests '^f dreative 
Thinking (Form A Verbal and 
Figural, Form B Verbal and 
Figural) and Document&^Conceming 
"the Scoring of the TTCT 



It*- 






) 
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|: ByE.PfiulTerranca 

Nome 



. Age^ 



Sex. 



School. 
Cafe_ 



, Grode^ 








PERSONNEL PRESS, SNC. 

A Division of Girtn ond Comp,any •.A^Xercx Company ^ 
^^^^^rright 1966, PERSONNEL PRESS, INC., Alf rights reserved 

■E f^jr^ P^""^ OF THE MATE;RIAL COVtREO BV THIS COPYRIGHT MAY BE PRODUCED IN ANY FORlA OR BY ANY MEANS OF ^REPRODUCTION 



' * ^ Activities 1-3:ASK-AND-GXJBSS ^ 

TKe Crst three activities will be based on tlie dj^'awiiig- below. These activities will give 
you a chance to see how good you are at asjung questions to find out things that you 
don*t know and in making guesses about possible causes a^d consequenpes of happenings. 
Lpok at the pictui*e. What is happening? What can you tell for sure? What do you 
need to know to linderstand what is happening, what caused it to happen and what will 
- be the result? , . ' . I / 




,150 



3, write oii 



Activity 1. ASIQNG.7 Oa tlus page, write oiil all of the^questions you can think of 
about the picture on the page opposite tliis one. Ask all of the questions you would need 
to ask to know for sure whaft is happening. Do not ask questions which can be answered 
just by lopking at the dra/ung. You can continue to look back^at the drawing as much 
as you want to, z \ 

J - ■ 

i._ : L . 

4 — 

3 \ : . ^ 

I ' ^ ■ L_ ^ 



61 
'7._ 
8._ 



10.. 
11.. 
12.. 
13.. 

14. _ 

15. - 
16.. 

n:: 

.18.. 



19._^ 



20. _. 

21. _ 

22. _. 



"7^ 



23._ 



GO ON TO Nlixi* PAGE 

3 
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Activity 2. GUESSING CAUSES : In the spaces below, list as many possible causes 
as you can of the action shown in the picture ou page 2. You may use things that might 
have happened just before the tilings that are happening in the picture, or something 
that happened a long time ago that made these things happen. Make as many guesses 
as you cam bon't be afraid to guess. 
\ • ■ ■ ■ ■ • 



2.. 



6. _ 

7. _ 

8. _ 

9. ^ 
10._ 
11.. 

12. _ 

13. _ 

14. _ 

15. _ 

16- 
17._ 
18.. 
19.. 
20._ 
21.. 
22.. 
23.. 



GO ON XO NEXT ^AGE 
5 
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24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30." 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

4?. 

43. 

44. 

45- 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 



Activity 3."' GUESSING CONSEQUENCES : In* the spaces below, list as many possi- 
bilities as you can of what might happen as a result of what is laldng place in the picture 
on page 2. You may us6 things that might happen right aftcrwfurds or tilings that might 
happen as a result long a^tc^^vards in the future. Make as inany gue&es as you can. 
, Don't he afpaid to guess. 



Activity 4 : PROBXJCT IMPROVEMENt . *' 

In the middle of this page is a sketch of a stuffed tx)/elephant «f the k^d you can buy 
in raostdime stores for about one to two dollars. It is about six inches tall and weighs 
about a half pound. In the spaces on this page and llie next one, list the cleverest, most 
fntSing aSd unusual way/you: can think of for changing this toy elephant so that 
children will have more fun playing with it.. Do not worry about how much the change 
woiild cost Think only about what would make, it more fun to play with as a toy. 





L_ 
2._ 
3.. 
4.. 
5.. 



8 
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7.. 
8.. 

9- 



10. _ 

11. _ 

12. _ 

13. _ 
14._ 

15- 

16. _ 

17. _ 

18. _ 
19- 
20.. 
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Activity 5: UNUSUAL USES (Cardboard Boses) 

Most people throw their empty cardboard boxes away, but they have thousands of in- 
teresting and unusual uses. In the spaces below and on the next page, list as many of 
these interesting and unusual uses as you can think of. Do not limit yourself to any 
one size of box. You may use as many boxes as you Uke. Do not limit yourself to tEte 
uses you have seen or heard about; tliink about as many possible new uses as you can. 
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Activity 6: UNUSUAL QUESTIONS 

In this activity, ^ou arc to think of as many questions as you can about cardboard bo^es. 
These questions should lead to a variety of different answers and mi^ht arouse interest 
and curiosity i^ others concerning boxes. T17 to think of questions about aspects of 
cardboard boxes which people do not usually think about. 
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Activity 7: JUST SUPPOSE 

You will now be given an improbable situation — one tbat will probably never happen. 
You will have to jiisl suppose that it has hfippened. This will give you a chance to use 
yonr imagination to think out all of the other exciting' things that would happen IF this 
imp'robabie situation wm io come true. 

In your imagination, jusl suppose that the situation described were to happen. THEN 
think of all of the other things that would happen because of it. In other words, what 
would be the consequences? Make as many guesses as you can* 

' V 

The improbable situation— JUST SUPPOSE clouds had slrings allached to them which 
hang down to earth. What would happen? List your ideas and guesses on the next page. 
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Activity !. PICTURE- CONSTRUCTION 

• BelQjv is a pioco of colored papor in the lorni of a curved shape. Think of a picture or an 
object u m h you ( a,, draw.xvith tin's i)ioc,. of papor as a part. On the hack of these shapes 
>-ou «. I ,nd a tinn layer of paper that can he peehul auay. Look. Now you can stick vour 
colored shape wherever you want it to make ^l.c picHire you have in mind. Stick vours 
on the next j.age where you want itiuid press down on it. Then add. lines with vour pencil 

.or era-N on to make your picture. ' ^ * 

Try to timik of a picture that no one else will think of. Keen adding new -Ideas to vour first 
Idea to make it tell as mleres^'ng and as oxcilinp a-siory as. you can. 

When jou liave com,)leled- your, picln/o. ll^iuk'up a naipe or title for it and write it at the 
bottom of the pape m the space provided. .Make your title as cle^ er and unusual as possible. 
Use It to hel^) tell yoi'ir story. . 
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" * Activity 2/ PICTURE COMPLETION 

By adding lines to the incomplete figures on this and the next page, you can sketch some 
Jnteresting objects or pictures. Again, try to think of some picture or object that no one 
else, wilh think of. ,Ti;y to make it tell asxomplete and as interesting a story as you can 
by adding to and1)uiUling up your lirst idea. Make up ati interesting title for each of your 
drawings and write it at the bottom of each block jiext to the number of the figure. 
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— ftctivi|y-^.X.IH E S,- ^ — 

In ton .nimilos sec lt..« ..u.nv ..bjn ls ..r ,.i. l..r.«s yoi. ran .m.ko from ll.o pairs of sUaight 
Ls belo. and on .1,. n.xl tuo pa,.s. Tlu-pairs of slrai.l.l Imes sl.oulc be the mam 
pan of «l.alov,.r ^o^ nu.k... W ill. ,.. M. il or . ravon u.l. l.m^s lo 1... pa.rs of 1° ^« 
Lie vour pirlur.:. Y.,u . an pla.r .narks brhsn;.. li.o n,rs. on liu« l.n.s. and « 
4 nes-«-l.m«v.M- von uanl to in onlor lo n.akv sour pidnrc. Try to ihn.k of llnngs tha 
no one else will ll.ink of. Makr as n.an> diir.Tn.l'pirU.ros or ol>j.«. ls as ypn ran and put 
as nrnnv idoas as Non . an in .a. h on.-. Mak.; ll..Mn l.-ll as con.plKo and as inljifcsl.ng a 
s^ry as you can. Add nani/ni or lill.-5 in lli.« spa.rs provnU'd. 
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Activities 1-3 : ASK-AND-GUESS 

The first three activities will be based on the drawing below. These activities will give 
you a chance to see how good you are at asking questions to find out things that you 
don't know and in making guesses aboutpossible causes and consequences of happenings. 
Look at the picture. What is happefiitig? What can you tell for sure? What do you 
need to know to understand what is happening, what caused it to happen and what will 
be the result? 




Activity 1. ASKING. On this page, write out all of the questions you can think of 
about the picture on the page opposite this one. Ask all of the questions you would need 
to ask to know for sure what is liappening. Do not ask questions which can answered 
just by looking at the drawing. You can continue to look back at the drawing as much 
as you want to. 
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Activity 2. GUESSING CAUSES: • In the spaces belo^^. list as many possible causes 
' as you can of the action shown in the picture on page 2. You may use Unngs that might 
have happened just before things' that are happening ni lhe> picture, or something 
that happened a long time ago that made these things happen. Make as many guesses 
as you can. Doh'i be afraitl to guess. ' - ' • 
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Actiyity 3. GUESSING CONSEQUENCES : In the spaces belo^y, list as many possi- 
bilities as you can of what might happen as a result of whal is taking place in the picture 
on page 2. You may use things that might happen right afterwards or things that might 
happen as a -result long afterwards in the future. Mak:&:a£L.jnany guesses as you can. 
J tonitfes toid ijo ^ucss r rr " ^ ^.^ ^ - , ' — 
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Activity 4: PRODUCT IMPROVEMENT 



1 



In Ihe middle of this page is a sketch of a stuffed toy monkey of the Jvind you can buy 
_^^«^uie^lQks for a bout one, to two doUars. It is abont si:nnchbs tall anc^v^bs 
abbut six ounces. In the spaces ou this page aiid tfie^ti^^ 

chUdren\viU have more fun playing with it. , Do not worry about bo™ch lli« uL^^ug. 
w^sMrcosr. Think onl y a b ou t \ yfattt -^voaMr make it more fa n ta^l ay. j|V Uh^as^ toy. 
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Activity S:,imuSUAL USES (Tin Cans) 



Most people tlirow their tin cans away, but they Kave thousands of interesting and 
unusual uses. In the spaces below and on the next page, list a? manv of theseJnlcrcsling 
mid unusuaUises.AS-yDu can i hmk f€,_jPg-nf>1^;mifr-yfitrr <se lf-to4 ^'-on^ 



1^ — — ^-w— ■* wir4f # » « rir . ji > ^ uov» "fcU -H UI^" ll i lU t j lUS OX Clin * 

nrLf^LZ f TV^ ^'^^ ?? i^^'^ you^eU^to the usts you Bavcseen 
or heard about; think about as many possible ■He:)|^s€s as you cau> - 
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Activity 6rUNUSUAL QUESTIONS 

In this activity, you arc to think of as many questions as you can about tin cans. ^^These 
questions should lead to a variety pf different an swers and might ar ouse interest and 
curiosity in others concerning tin cans. Tr>^ to think of questions about aspects of tin 
--^sffi^^Hich^eo pIe do n ot us uaHy thmk ahon^ ^ " ^" — — — _J 
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' Activity 71 JUST SUPPOSE • ^ 

You will now be given an improbable .situation-*-ono that will probably never happen. 
You will have- to just suppose that it has happened. This will give you a chance to 
ose your imagiijatioji to think out all of the other exciting things that would happen IF 




^ffiSimpre^ajl g^i i Ba t iD i rw eiT r ty xoffle t r t^ 

In your imagingtion, jusl suppose that thd siluaiioii desuribiid wt-re lu liappeu. THEN 
think of all of the other things that would;happen because of it. In other worcjs, what 
would bo. the consequences? Make as mahyjguesSes as you qatf. 

The improbable situation— JUST SUPPOSE^ a great fog were to fall over the earth and all ' v,_^ 
we could see of people would be their feeL What would happen? How would this change 
life on tlie earth? List your ideas and guesses on the next page. 
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By/ E. Paul Torrance 

- . A . ... - . , .. 

School 



- City- 



Age. 



Sex. 



Booklet B 
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Activity 1. PICTURE CONSTRUCTION 



Below is a piece of colored paper in the form of a rurved.shape. Think of a picture or an 
object whicli you can draw with thi6 piece of |)a|)er a |)nrt. On the hack of these shapes 
youVill find a thin layer of paper that can be peeled a\Nay. Look. Now you can stick your 
colored sliape wherever you wunL il la make the [ lictiU'e you have iu inind. t>Uck your^ , 
on the next page' wFere you want il and press down on lU Then add lines w ith your pencil" 
or crayon tg make your picture. ' 

Try to think of a picture that no one else will think of. Keep udding new ideas la your first 
Idea to make it leTl as iuteresUnp and as cxcilinf? a slory as you can. 

When you have completed y,our |)icture» think up a name or title for it and write it at the 
bottom of the papein the space provided. .Make your title as clever and unusual as possible. 
Use it to help tell your story. . 
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' Activity 2. PICTl3^^COMPLETION 

By adding lines to the incomplete fipiires on this artd the -next page, you can sketch some 
^interesting objects or pictures/ Again, try to think of sqiue picture or object that no one 
else will think of. Try to make it toll as complete and a^iiiterestinfr a story as you can 
by adding to and buikliug u[) your lirst idea. Make up an iiOKMVSting title for each of your 
drawings and write it at the bottom of each block next to the number of the figure. 
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•Activity 3. CIRCLES 



In ten minutes see how many objects or pictures you can make from the circles below 
and on the next page. The circles should be the maiu |)'art of whatever you inake. Witii 
pencil or crayon add lines lo the circles to complete your i)icture. You can place marks 
inside the circles, outside the circles* or both hisidc and outside the circles— wherever you 
want to in order to make your picture. Try to think of things that no one else' will think 
of. Make as many dilTerent i)ictures or objects as you can and put as many ideas as you 
can in each one. Make them telKas complete and as hitcresting a story as you can. Add 
names or titles below the objects. , 
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185 RIVERHILL DRIVE 
ATHENS, GEORGIA 30601 




Dear // ^( yjuiV^z^\ / 

Today we received your data for scoring; 
^ /> Verbal Form A 
l?^9 Verbal Form B . " 
Y Figural Form A 



/ ^ 7 Figural Form 3 

ks you can Imagine, this is an extremely^^busy time of year for us. 
Because of the backlog of data we are tiov; facing', it may be from three 
to five weelcs before we can complete the processing of your data. Hox;evcr, 
you can be assured that every effort will be niade to maintain our high 
reliability of scoring in reti|rnlng your data as sc^n as^ possible. 

Thank you for your order. We are looking forv/alM to dci^ing business 
vrlth you again In the future. If we can be of any further service, please 
let us know. 




K. Bradley Frost/ 

Personnel Press Scoring Service 
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185 RIVERHILL DRIVE 
ATHENS, GEOt^GIA 30601 



October if, 1974 



Mr. Ira Finkel, district Director 
Science Educatioi 
Island Trees Higti School 
Straight Lane^ Island Trees 6 . 
Levittown, N. Y. 117^6 

Dear Mr. Finkel: • ^ 

Thanks for your letter of October 1974. We shall 
be on the lookout for the tests that you have sent 
for scorirfg. We should be able to provide prompt 
seryiee^oth now and in January. 



_ (st wishes for the success of your Jproject! 
sounds very exciting. 



It 



Sincerely, 

E. Paul Torrance, Head 

Department of Educational Ps^i^chology 
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XEROX 



Personnel Press ; . ^'^^ 

191 Spring street / 

Lexington. Massacljusetis 02173 % • 

Telephone: (617) b6i -1670 \ ^ i -2 



January 23, 1975 



Mr. Ira Finkel 

Island Trees High School 

Straight Lane 6 

Levittown, N. Y. 11756 , ■ ' \ 

r^ar Mr. Firikel: 

You have our pennission to reproduce Ifor your own use a 
small supply of Toirance Tests of Creative Thinking, 
Figural Fonn A.- We are grantii^g this permission so you 
can accomplish your testing although Form A is momentari- 
ly out of stick. We appreciate, your ethical behavior in 
calling tjie reproduction matter to our attention. 

I have already placed the order for the additional tests 
you requested. They will arrive as soon as possible. 

Your continued interest in TTCT is appreciated here. 
Please call us any time we can be helpful. / 

Yours truly, f 



9.5). 



R. N. "Walker 
Manager 
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ISLAND TREES HIGH SCHOOL 




STRAIGHT LANE 

ISLXND TREES 6, 

LEVITTOWN, K Y. 11756 

PErshing 1-4020 
P L - 20 « 75 

Robert N# WlpJLker 
Manager, 
Personal Pr^ss 

191 Spring St#, . ^'^ — \^ 

][iexington. Mass # 02173 

Dear I^r# Walker; 

Pursuant to our telephone conversation on 1-17-75 I ^aa writing 
you to thank you for permission to use the xeroxed copies of 
the Torrfcince Tests of Creative Thinking* 

^ou were kind enough to indicate that you would forward a letter 
to me granting me permission to xerox the TTCT and.to use them* 
Since Dr# Torrance will be scoring these, you also stated that 
you would forward an explanatox^y letter to him to clear the way 
for scoring these co^pies* ^ * 

I appreciate your flexibility and your cooperation in helping^ - 
me out in regards to this project, if ^ou could expedite the 
shipment of the additional $0 copies of .the Verbal and Pir^ural 
^gests Form B,I v/ill be able to use thd^m with the already availa- 
ble tests that I purchased previously. 



S inc e r e ly / your 9.,^ 




Ira Pinlcel 
District Director: 
Science Education 
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* ISLAND TREES HIGH SCHOOL 



Dr. E, Paul Torranca 

Georgia Studies of Creative ^ehavior 

l85 laverhill Drive 

Athens, Georgia 306OI 

Dear Dr. Torrance; 

Thank you for the scoring service that you did for us on the 
TTCT Verbal and Pigural Pprms A in November 197l^-•As you may 
remember^ I indicated to you at that time that we would be • 
shipping TTCT' Pigtiral and Verbal Ponns B for scoring sometime 
in the early part of the- nav? year. 

I am 8endj.ng this letter to reconfirm that you will be receiving; 
these tests sometime in February 1975» 1 will ship pider separate 
package by Pebruary 15 end vrould appreciate your early attention - 
to this request/ for scoring. 

'I recently spoke with Mr. Robert' Walker, Manager of Personal Press 
in Lexington, Massachusetts and have gotten clearancev f rora him to 
xerox some copies of the pre- teat form A Pigural and Verbal. 
I will be including these' for scoring along with the regularly 
purchased copies of the Post test Perm B. Mr V.'alker stated that 
he will send' you a letter explaning that he has given approval 
for my use of these xeroxed tests and that it is alright for . . 
scoring. 

Thank you for your previously provided prompt service. 




STRAIGHT 



ISLAND TREES 6, 
LEVITTOWN, N. Y. 11756 
PErshlng 1-4020 . 



LANE 



1-20-7^ 



Sincerely yours. 




•lifsr Pinkel 
District Director: 
Science Education 
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185 RIVERHILL DRIVE 
ATHENS. GEORGIA 30601 



January 23, 1975 



Mr. Ira Finkel, District Director 
Science Education 
Island Trees High School - 
Straight l^ane, Island Trees o" 
Levitt own, N. Y. 11756 



Dear Mr. Fihkel: 

Thanks for your letter of January 20th.!' 
V/e look forward to receiving your posttests for scoring 



'shortly after February 15th. 



Sincerely, 




E. Paul Torrance, Director ^ 
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185 RIVERHILL DRIVE 
'ATHENS, GEORGIA 30601 



/ 



Today received the TORRANCE TESTS OF CREATIVE 
THINKING that you sent us for scoring. The book- 
lets will be assigned immediately to one or more 
of our trained scorers and vdll be returned to 
you as soon as the work has been completed. The 
scoring process, however, is a hmnan. one and 
usuallt^ requires two weeks for assignment, scor- 
ing, quality cqntrol phecking, and the like. Thus, 
far, we have never taken longer than three weeks 
and we shall try to maintain this record. 



Sincerely, 



E. Paul Torrance, Director 
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APPENDIX 



Table of Numbers Randomly SeleCitieci 
Frdm a Table of Randomly Generaljed 

t 

Numbers Used in the Selection of 
the Torrance Test^ of Creative 
Thinking to be Scored. From the 
tJontrol Group >^ 
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Hofstra _ 
Univexsity 



HEMPSTEAD, LONG ISl^LAJ^D. NEW YORK 11550 



SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

OtpirtfTient of Educational Psychology I 



Table of r^naomly generated numbersito be used in 
the assigxiiaent oi subaects> to a conti^ol s^oup, in 

X * 

the Islana Trees Great ivtty TraininjS jproaect. 



aiass #1 ' . » 

5, 12, 17, 9, Alternates 8, 10, 11 



Class jyi 2 ■ 

6, 15, 12, 4, 6, Alternates 17, 9, 2 

Class ^ 5 \ 

5., 7, 13, 1, 11 Alternates 5, 6, 8 

.Class ,7i ^ • ' , ' • 

' ... • 

18, 21, 16, 15 24 Alternates 4, ,25-, 15 



Class ^ ^ ■ 

I ' 

17, 12, 9, 5, 25 Alternates 7, llv& 



\ - 
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Tabid of numbers randomly serleoted from actable of randomly 
genera/E^ numbers used to select the tests to be scored frorii the 



control group. 



Class #1, Ms» c. Grade 

5» 12, 17, 3» 9, Alternates 8, ,10, 11 . 

Class # 2 Mso B. Grade i^. 

8, 13, 12, i^., 6, Altsmates^l?, 9, '2 

Class # 3 Mr* to Grade . ^ 

5, 7, 13, 1> 11, Alternates 3, 6, 8, 



Class # ii Mso Ro Grade ^ 
18, 21, 16, 15, 2k, Alternates i|-,,23, 13 



Class if $ Mr. C. .Grade 6 

17, 12, 9, 3, 23, Alternates 7, 11, 6 
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APPENDIX 



^ SECTION V 



Photographs of Samples of Stufient 
Drawings from TTC^ Form A Figural 
Pre-Test Randomly Selected From 
the Experimental Group 



1 
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APPMDIX 



Criteria and Forms Used by Judges 
in Rating Samples of Student Art 
and Written Work 

-Rating Scores Recorded by Judges 
on Pre-Program and Post-Program 
Samples 

Rating^ Scorers Recorded by Judges 
in Reliability Study of; Initial- 
Scores on Art and 1/Jritten Work 
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Art and Writing Criterion: 



Visualization: How imich the child visualizes when he/she 

draws and or writes^ 

' Wiether they work with words or with art' 
materials, creative individuals apparently 
almost always have the gift of producing 
visual images and other sensor equivalents 
of the experience, feeling, or eiaotion they , 
are describing© ^' ^ . . 

The power to translate these images into 
artistic or written expression was selected as 
*" a criterion of creative ability. The use of 
picturesque speech to, suggest a scene, and 
\ the. use of color and form to generate a 

' definite mood and feeling are examples of 
this ability* 

In evaluating each work for visualization, 
the judge asked: ■ ^ 

Was the work vivid, lively, intense, vigpjpous, 
fresh? Did it stir emotiona]b^ly?' Did it graphically 
convey emotions and feeling? ) 



Originality: 



Rating Scale: 
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Croativo individuals apparently can synthoslzo 
differonffc elements in an \msual and imaginative 
%ay., . 

In evaluating each work for originality, 
the judge asked ; • " ^ 

J>±d the work have an original setting, 
form, design, or plot? ^as a fresh point 
of view explored? , Was the idea and compositica 
catchy, surprising, providing an \musual 
twist rather than a stereotyped presentation? 
Did the work display an individuality and 
versatility of style? 

The written work and art work was rated on . 
a scale of 0 - - 



imder consideration is 

under consideration is 
or is poorly expressed, 
uAder consideration is 



if the quality 
absent. 

if the quality 
at a lox^ level 
if the qij^ltty 
present but is neither strikingly evident 
or poorly expressed,' 
if the quality under consideration i3 
definitely present -and is more evident 
and better expressed. 

if the quality ttnder consideration is at 
a high level and is fjtrikingly evident 
and highly noticeable. 
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Cpeativ© Witins 

Bandom Selection of 2$ SorapO^es Prom Experimental Group 
Ratings Awarded by Judge of Creative Writing 

2 ^ Pre Prorraia Sa:T>t)les 25 Post Prog ram. Samples 

Criterion 
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3 
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Visualization Cripjnalify 
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Creative Art 



Random Select! on of 25 Samples Broui Experimental Grovip) 
Rating:s AwatJded by Judg-e of Creative Art 

25 Post Prog-ram Samples 



2 ^ Pre Program Samples - 
Criterion 



Criterion 
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■ 1 
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Opeative Vfriting 

Random Selection of 25 Samples Prom Experimental Group 
Ratinss Awca?ded by Judge of Creative Writing i 

25 Post Profram Sg^mples 



2 5. Pre Prorram Samr^les 
Criterion 



so 



student 


Visualization . 


Cririr.ality. 
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W BW* W*"— 



3 



1, 
3 



1 

3 







w 




•n 






H ct 


ro «rr 










y 











For Reliability of Rp.tiniis Awp.rr'.od by Jud^:© of OroRtive Writing ' • 
( JudcG was asiced to rate tho above randomly selected aamples \>rithou 
reforenco to tho firat rn^j^i^) 



Creative Art 

'Random Selectfon of 25 Samples Brom Experimental Group) 
Ratings Awatded by Judge of Creative Art 

2 ^ Pre Frorram Samples / • 25 Post Program Samples 

" Criterion Criterion , 

S tuden t Visualization, Criminality. , ^ visualiza tion Crig-inality 




Pop RoliabilitT of Ratings Awarded by. J^se of Croatlje Art 

(Judge was asked to rate the, above itandomly selects^ samplea 
without reference to the first rating) 
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APPENDIX 



A Sample Teacher Log and Record of 
Incidents Plus Photographs of 
Children Engaged in Creative 
Activity (Box Construction, Scare- 
crow Construction) Taken During 
Classroom Visits. Samples of the 
Children's Creative VJork in 
Puppetry are Depicted 



/ 
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I really am unconcerned as to what the Torrance 

Test will show. • ' 

My own observations have convinced me that' my 
childreifi and their ' teacher are more creative because , of 
the extra thought and effort that have gone into each 
'day. - ■ ^ , * 

I have always prided myself on not following a 
text book and calling that the curriculum, I have," * 
t.since my first year in. Island Trees, H968, thought , . 
about how I could make tfie work more sa-tisfying and ' • 
have the children enjoy coming to class. 

But, concentrating- as we have on creativity has • 
made a difference - and for the better. 

I have consciously thought eVery day of how I 
could do what I was doing better - .more creatively. 

True, I have delightful ^children. Not all are 
abie, but as a whole it i? a thproughly enjoyable class 
Yet they wer§ not particularly creative in $eptemi?er>. 

^ » • 

I can sayj however, that new projects please them 
now. They go about trying things energetically rather 

231 ; . ' . . " 

215 : " • • 



than ap^lt questions in worried tones.. 

Yes - they have benefited and so have I J 

Construction 

Children brought in all sizes and shapes of ^ 
cartons 'v/hich we heaped in the center of the room. 

"^•^Children could take their box if they wished and 

^) ^ ' 

use any other's they lijc-ed. 

Results werg " Stupendous , The creativity of the 
children in putting these boxes together made me " 
appreciative of their talents since I could never 
have achieved such results. 

« 

Never have I seen the children lose themselves 'to 

\ . ' 
such an extent in an activity. 

0 

The sounds were wonderful - happy voices, cooperation, 
laughter, and pleasure at the result. 

Ap-ple Dolls s 

We had visited the Bethpage Restorationt 

• ^Children drew what they ha^ enjoyed most and 
began to bring in. apple dolls - wiz apples that wizened' 
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as the w^eks went by but whose dress gave an indication 
as to the figure— man, woman, boy, girl. 

The clothes were generally pieces of cloth stapled 
or sewn together with large clumsy stitches. The results 
were really good and quite imaginative. 

A Logo . 

I asked the children to pretend that they owned a 
store or a business. 

How would they advertise their product or store? 

' The children's "Logos" Were truly creative. Vi/e 
enjoyed looking at all of them and then spoke about the 
fact that many had exaggerated the worth or value of 
what they had to sell. 

Would it therefore not be a good idea to be wary 
of "big promises?" 

I \ ' ■ 

Pantomime 

Instead of the usual type of review in social 
studies', I asked the children to get into committees and 
work out a skit illustrating an area. we had worked on in 
social studies. No words were to be used. 
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The results were disappointing. The children, for 

■ . . • ' • ; 

the most part, were silly and the situations forced. 

It is evident that the children need much more 
experience in this kind -of activity. 

Diorama 

Children were given two months to prepare a report 

on some topic in the soa^ial study book that interested 

/ ■■ ' " - 

them. - / 

They then had/to conatruct a diorama illustrating 
a point made in their reports. * 

The resx^lts, by and large, showed imagination.- 

Desi^in^ a ^Book Cover for 
the Book Read 



/ We never write book reports. That is so deadly 
/ ■ / 

and childr^ can fake it so easily. 

Since I require that a book be read every week, we 
do our reports orally, and the children may ask the child 
giving the report a question^ that easily reveals the 
reader's knowledge or lack of it. ^ 
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As a change, I asked the children to design a- 
cover for the book that gave the spirit of the story. 

' S^rae were trite , but mtfst were quite^^ p^ 

' . ■ ,■ ■ ■ , ■ ■ ■' ' ■ ■ ' 

How Did You Feel This MoiTiing? - 

' ' '~ k - . • ■ . ■ . • 

I asked the children to write six words describing 
how they felt when they woke up that-morning. 

. The children were, anxious to convey their feelings. 
J| There> were few questions and littl-e hesitation, / 

When they were finished, I read them aloud - no 
names, of cotirse. ^ i 

. The children laughed and we remarked how similar 
mostly all the feelings were. ^ 

I felt sad that the day started so badly for the . 
children and we talked about ways we could improve our 
mornings. . 

In the discussion we agreed that perhaps too many 
of us, teacher included, did not get enough rest and had 
to go to bed earlier. 

For those of us who were angry, nervous, sad, and 
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unhappy, we talked about what we could do to rid ourselves 
of these feelings. We agreed that, in some cases, we could 
da little, hut in other eases we could, hy certain actions, 
improve our home situation so that our lives and those 
around'us could be happier. 
♦ 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of this activity 
* f or me was the' shocking revelation of how unaware l| was 
of many of tH^ children's true feelings. 

Even if these "morning blues" wore off, I ha/e tried 
Xp think of what I perhaps do unwittingly that cause 
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part of the children's anxiety:"-". 

Dramatizing the Bill of Rights ^ - 

9' 

I did not want the children to learn the Bil|- -of Rights 

» 

by rote. 

They broke up into committees and chose one of' the 

\ 

Bi|Lls they wished to dramatiz0. 

/ . • . . ' 

After acting out the ep|(sode, the children attempted 
to guess the Bill just enad/ed. 

The children made propfe, costumes, and did such an 
excellent job that the viewers and I guessed at once what 
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the actors had portrayed. 

Children were loose about this. If anyone^ was 
self-conscious, I was unaware of it. 

^ Almost everything we do in a creative sense is more 
free and spoxitaneous. The children don't look at each 
other for encouragement or appear puzzled as to what 
is expected. 

y ' r 

They are not afraid to fail and are willing to 
try almost anything I or the others suggest. ^ 

Pretend You're an Animal or Anything 
Else Y6u'd Like to Be ^ 

Better than average results. Susan has a step- 
mother who is a teacher from Turkey and very busy getting 
American accreditation. 

Susan's real mother has been in several mental 
institutions. 

Her composition, "The Little Pussy Cat," showed me 
how starved she is for affection. 

Bonnie draws and talks about babies all the time - 
here, too. I don't know the significance, but I'll talk 
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to Dr. Liebowitz about it if the excesMve intej^t 
doesn't subside. 

Famous Artists 

I filled a large bulletin board with about ^0 pictures 
done by^ great artists. 

Although one child wanted to know -why Norman 
Rockwell wasn't up there, and others couldn't decide 
for a while which picture they wished, to select, the 
activity gathered steam as the chi^en "lived' with the 
pictures. 

r 

' I had' asked the children to select their favorite 
picture and then research the artist. 

By the time we took the pictures off, the children 
had a nodding acquaintance with Renoir, Degas, Goya, 
Rembrandt, David, Toulouse Lautrec, Gaugin, Van -Gogh, 
Winslow Homer, George Bellows, and Monet. In fact, they 
were able to s^t Rembrandts and Reno irs in other pictures 
even when the ar'tists' names were concealed. 

I wanted very much to introduce^^the children -to , 
the great art and my expectations were more than realized. 




Bep ;iti a Story . ' 

and have someofie else finish it, ^ 

Great fun. The children put more than the usual 
amount of effort ipto this activity and the results wel^e. 

delightful. ' ' ' 

■^^ .■■ ^ ■ ■ • . 

Bulletin Board in Hall 

Each class dies a bulletin in the" corridor, once 
during the year. . . - 

; I suggested the theme "Wake Up World, There's 
Work to be Done" but the children themselves discussed 
what the problems of the world are, how some might be , 
solved, and drew pictures' to point up what they considered 
the biggest problems to be. • 



They- wanted the following concepts to be pointed ' 



out t 



Hunger 

Peace 

Inflation 

Recession 

Disease 



Prejudice 
Love 

Pollution 
Crime 
Pear ' 
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The children discussed each of these over a period 
of two weeks plus others we didn't have room on the ' 
bulletin board to discuss. 

Theit grasp of world problems was. perceptive and 
I feel helped by the fact that children report on a 
cxirrent event each week# 

4 

The creative manner in which they tackled the 
bulletin board, however, was largely due to the many- 
creative projects we have undertaken this school year. 

' ft ' 
Yes - No 

The children cbuld only use "yes" or "no" but were 
to use varied tones of voice and could use gestures . 

Moderately successful. Obviously need to work a 
great deal in dramatizing -different situations. 

Record on Sounds 

We listened to a record on the sounds of the city. 
The children enjoyed it and then I asked them to write 
about the sounds in their homes. 

I am so sorry that I didn't save them. Some made 
me. cringe. 

240 
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With. great alacrity they wrote and their compositions 
portrayed an atmosphere in which the children live* For 
some, most of the sounds were happy. For others, one 
Icnew b.efore but now was certain that the child lived 
in an atmosphere of discord and strife. 

4fter I had read them aloud, minus the names of 
course, I. asked them how much, perhaps, did they c6n tribute 
to the discordant sounds . 

Most of the children felt that with effort they 
could make their homes have happier soimds, 

Interviews 

The children were asked to phone someone they 
knew, ask for an appointment, and interview them on the i 
kind of work they did. . 

' interviewing and reporting are not easy tasks* 
Nevertheless, one of the stipulations was that they not 
interview anyone who lived'^ in their home. • 

The children found this a difficult but satisfying 
assignment. 

* * 

Many skills were employed. We discussed how one 
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asks to be seen - not barges in. We discussed proper and 
improper questions. (Don't ask hoWmuch money someone 
earns or how old they are.) 

The Saddest or Happiest Day of Mv Life 

I want the children to be in touch with themselves 
so to speak and a great deal of the creative writing we 
do leans toward that .goal. 



> 



In this topic, the results were beautiful. 
Strangely enough, the children wrote more frequently 
about the most unhappy' day of their lives rafther than 
the happiest. 



"Mv Ideal Day" 

Catherine is a sensitive, bright child who would sit 
in front of her paper for half an hour with barely a 
sentence written. 

As I started to collect the papers, she invariably 
would begin to get something down and show a sense of 
panic at having been so slow in expressing herself. 

For this topic, she looked at me, smiled, and her 
pencil flew. 
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She has recopied her paper for you. There were a 
few errors which I could have ignored, but, since I ' 
never grade creative v-iJfriting qust point up errors - 
never jboo many so that the children are demoralized, I 

thougM||'=it better to turn in her corrected paper. 

M ■■ 

I/^jy I say, at this point, that the children enjoy 
having'lfie go over their papers with them. They sit or 



stand IS; my desk and discuss how improvements can be 

li ■ ' ■ ■ 

made. %^ of this is done in an informal taanner and if 

I havei^t called as yet on a child so that their 

creative writing can be gone over, they remind me that 

they have not as yet had a turn at my desk. 

I^^ always did a great deal of creative writing but 
never more than this year. Now, even the slowest 
stuclent gets interesting thoughts down and has no 
reluctanc^in expressing himself. 

Exam Questions That Made The Children 
Think More Deeply 

If you had lived during the Revolutionary period 
would you have been a patriot or a loyalist? Explain. 

» 

Pretend you am a Southerner during the Civil War. 
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Write to a friend in England explaining the rea^sons you 
and your; family are fighting the war. 

You are an Indian on a ^reservation. Explain 1^ 
to a newspaper man why you feel the white man has been 
tmfair to your people. Have the reporter point out why 
the white man is angry with the Indians. 



How do you think you would fe6|; *^ifou were 
black. ; V / 

No one will judge you. Simply write about your 
prejudices. 

iphese statenrents and qu@.stions have been part of 
discussions and tests. 

We have had agreements and arguments but, most 
important, the children have seen that almost any 
question has two sides . 

This is just a sampling of the kind of thing we 
have done. No one falls asleep when these discussions 
take place and we have stressed that seldom is there 
perfect agreement on a question in a democracy. What 
is important is that we listen courteously. 
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The Day I Was Proud of' Myself > 

; V .. . * 

<• 

. In trying to develop a go'od self concept," I asked 
the children to write about. this topic. , 

This was a difficult assignment. So raaiiy of the 
children found it difficult to think of even orxe thing 
they could think of which was laudable. 

"» 

\ 

I worked individually with ^he ch.Udi'en trying to 
jog their memory., ' * 

There were still a few at the end of 30 minutes 
who still were unable to, think of an event they could 
recall with pride. 

Decided I had to help^ the children build themselves 
up more . » i . 

■ I 

The secure, happy children wrote voluminouslyi 

Junk Sculpture 

- I showed the children some of Picasso's marvelous 

construction pi ecres. , • 

™ * .. ■ 

To my surprise a number of children vdthin the next 
few weeks made pieces of thei^r own. 
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Even those w)io did not would find an interesting 
stone' or -piece of . glass and tell me it would 1)6 good 

I 

for junk sculpture. • 

In other words they are beginning to be more 
sensitive to shape, color, and form. 

S-ports Magazine 

Danny is very., very slow with a poor self concept, 
of himself. , ' , 

^ He is, at Dr. Liebowitz's suggestion, in charge 

'■ . . . • -i ■ " '. 

of a sports magazine • 

Some of -She Slower- children feel- more ' comfortable 
in a "sports" milieu, and' I expect that while the 
magazine may not be a superior piece of work, many of 
the children whcl do not excel will take great pride in 
^having a. part ji(n^this venture through writing or 
drawing .* 

Hobby Show 
We are going to iiave'a hobby show. y 

Not every child 'has achobby, that is apparent, , 
but rather than pr.e^ch about less T. V .,sperhaps a more 
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effective ^pi)roach would be to interest the _ children in 
something that will give them pleasure so that T'.V. is 
not so essential. " .... 

I have^ foreign stamps for those who would like to 
^^rr'stamps. In addition, if this' oatches fire, we can 
stay one afternoon a week for 20 minutes or so for the . 
pur'^se ty^^tradin^ or swapping. Possibly lunch time and 
free time djiring the day will be sufficient but if not ^ 
we can share after school. / 

The Indians 

As I mentioned previously, the Indians have been 
part of our discussion quite often during our aocial 
* study periods. 

In studying South America, we dis/jussed the 
contributions 'of the Indians there and I then" thought 
. of that remarkable woman in pur district v/ho now head's 
the cafeterias. , - 

She is South American and part Indian. In 
addition, she traveled dovm the Amazon River in her 
youth with guides and went where no white woman ever 
was before. 
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She is talking to us Wednesday , - November 26, 197^. 
and showing us slides and actual momentos of that trip. 

In addition, our play J.n May v/ill revolve around 
the ^merican Indian and Mrs . G^la^d4.r^ho is an expert 
in that field, \/ill help us to Jeafn their dances and 
songs. , ' 

I hope that by the time schoql is dismissed in 
Jime, my class will think of the American Indian in 
terms more in keeping with historical fact than\he 
Westerns in movies and T.V. \ 

Playing The Stock Market 

' ' . ■ ■ - r- ' 

We have not done this yet because we have 'just 
completed the subtraction of fractions but now I^ 
will give each child the imaginary magnificent sum of 
■ ' .$350. " ' . 

They will bring In the stock market pages and 
they may purchase $350.00 worth of stock. 

This is to be written out carefully in their 
notebooks and each week we will see whether our stock 
has gone /up,- down, and- by how much. 
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Have done this once before and is an effective way 
of raafcing fractions me^aningful. 

Ordering Merchandise From a Real Catalogue 

Writing letters can T^e a bore. For Christmas, the 
children brought in their own Searg,, Roebuck, Pennjr's, 
Montgomery VJard, etc., catalogues. 



They were given 50.00 imaginary dollars to spend 
for their fajojiilies. 

K A regylar business letter was required. The 
children gained in vocabulary and -spelling by looking 
through the catagogue and, of course, \ arithmetic also 
had to be used. 



This was a successful blending of many skills 
which the children enjoyed. 



The children then had to write another letter the 
following weejc complaining about a wrong order - certainly 
a necessary skill these days I 

Writing a Frrendly Letter , 

Cfiildrej?Kget this terribly confused because it 
generally^s so meaningless. " 
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we had real people, addresses and envelopes with 
a sta^p to use - and I mailed the letters. , .V 

Grandparents*! aunts, uncles, and cousins were 
surprised and de Jghted. The children in no time flat 
really learned the proper form of a friendly letter. 

^ M y Brother Stevie 

•. . " - 

we have an uijusually fine English hook which has 

a great deal of literature in it that is excellent. . 

..My Brother Stevie" is about a black family and 
has a humor 4>d -pathos that holds one's interest. 

The chiiLdren had a new slant on Negro life from 
this story, i I followed this with the story of Harriet 
Tubman prior to our going to Hofstra to see a play ^ 
about her life. / 

1 explained .to the . children that I . too . am often 

■ -u 4. 4.K0+ +hPT'e are many who deserve 
afraid of Negroes, but that there are ^ 

and have earned our respect. . \ 

- we discussed Negroes who have left their mark for" 

n^-po ^oTjekilly the children will not 
good on American life and^^e^s^xy 

see each negro as- a worthlesHerb^- 

20 
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I might add that while discussion is an invaluable 
.too;L. I find getting the children' s, attention by reading 
a high interest piece of writing on something I want 
them to think about, very effective. 



21 
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RECORD OF INCIDENTS - A SAMPLE 



5|eacher_ 



Grade 



Date 



' Description of incidents in which children involved, 
themselves- in creative behavior arid expressed original 
ideas. 



Creative Activity 

Art construction with boxes • 

Creative Art based .on field trip 

Built apple dolls 

Operated a store 

Pantomimed a story 
' Constructed dioramas 

Designed a book cover 
' Wrote a story ■ 

Dramatized the Bill of .Mfhts. .- : 

Did Creative Writing to Music t 

pretended they were animals 

Began a story 

Ended a sdiory 

Designed and constructed hall 

bulletin board 
Dramatized different situations 



Date 

9/27/7^ 
10/3/7^ , 
10/10/7^ 
10/15/7^ 
10/17M 
10/22M 
10/2V7^ 
10/29/7^ 
IO/31M 
ll/SM 
11/7/7^ 
11/8/7^ 

II/12M 
ll/lV7^ 
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r 



Creative Activity 

Did dreative writing to sounds 

the city 
Held mock interviews 
VJrote songs 

Created compositions about each other 
Wrote "The saddest and happiest day 

of my/life" 
Pretended they were other people and 

wrote stories 
Described "The day I was proud of 

myself" 
Built a junk sculpture 
Made a sports magazine 
(wrotfe it and drew it) 





Date 

11/19/7^1 
11/21/7^ 
ll/26/7if 
12/3/7^ 

12/5/7^ 
12/10/7^ 

12/11/7^ 

12/17/7^ 
12/18/7^ 
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Creative Activii:y 



Date 



. Held a hobby- show 
Wrote letter to a .corporation 
Wrote letter to a friend 
^ Illustrated a story 

Made water color paintings 
Danced to poems 

Wrote and illustrated advertisements 

for products 
Descr^ibed and acted out feelings 
Drew political cartoons 
Drew Valentine cards 
Taped poems in various rhythms 
Made' a Thesaurus 



12/24/7^ 
1/7/75 

, 1/9/75 
1/13/75 
1/1V75 
1/16/75 

1/20/75 
1/21/75 
1/23/75 
'1/2V75 
1/27/75 
1/28/75 
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Creative Activity Date 

Drew pictures usi^ng different 

. shape objects 1/29/75 

Built scarecrows 1/30/75 
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APPENDIX ; 
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SECTION w^m 



Components of the Program Developed 
by the Jithov^^ (These Ma;terials 
We^e Delivered by the Author 'to 
Mr. Murray Heyert, 'it Nbva 
University, April 1, 1975) , \ 

a 

1. Tapes - Audio Casserttes * 
'-2. Teacher Guides - Ideas for 
Stimulating Credtivity :j 

« 

3. Photograph^ 
il-. Slide Presentations and . 
Sli-de Talks 

5. 8 mm.^ Motion Pictures 

6. Video Tape 
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EXECUTIVE BOARD 

JERRY B. DAVIS, President 

Hofitfo University School of Educqrion 

H«mp3tead« New York 11550 

560-3425-6 

ROBERT FARIEL, Presidenr-Elecr 
Stanforth Junior High School 
700 Hempstead Turnpike 
Etmont, New York 11003 
354-1500 - Ex. 413 

KATHLEEN KREUSCH, Secretory 

Roosevelt Jr.~Sr. High School 

Wagner Avenue 

Roosevelt, New York 11575 

378.7302 

RALPH L. SCHUMAN. Treasurer 
Oceonsfde Junoir High School 
25 Costleton CouA 
Oceonside, New York 11572 
678.1200 - Ex. 227 

KEtTI^ CALKINS 

RockvfUe Centre Public Schools 

ALPHONSE j. CAMPBELL 

Port Woshington Public Schools 

IRA FINKEL ' 

Island Trees Public Schools'* 

nnONKCc FRcMcO 
Levittown Public Schools 

THOMAS HOPFAAAN 

Rostyn Public Schools / 

GERALD B. LOVE 
Bethpage Public Schools 



Valley Streom Public Schools 

ELIZABETH SIMENDINGER BELASCO 
East Wtlliston Public Schools 



October 1, 197U 



Ira Finkel 

Island Trees High School 

Straight Lane 

Levittown, New York 11756 



De ar^34&i=^^*rrifrrfr: 



Thank you for offering to conduct a workshop on 
"The Care & Feeding of Creativity on Children" during 
our Spring Conference, • \ 



As soon as the details of our Conference are 
worked out, I will get in touch with you. 

Sincerely, 



JBD/lp 



PAST PRESIDENTS 

ELIZABETH SIMENDINGER 3ELASCO '63 • '64 
MONROE FREMED '65 
ALFRED J. SCHUTTE '66 
BERNARD M.^MC FADDEN '67 
LOUIS P. BANCHERI '68 
JACK B. FRIEDAAAN '69 
IRA FINKEL 70 
BARRY S. SPECTOR 7] 
*WAlTER J. HANDELV.AN 72 
IRVING SAFF.RIN 73 




• 0 



DIRECTOR OF PUBLICATIONS 

BERNARD MC FADDEN 
3798 Regent Lane 
Wontogh, New Yorii 11793 
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NATIONAL SCIENCE SUPERVISORS ASSOCIATION AFFILIATE 



UlaMau Couh tif 



December 9, 1974 



EXECUTIVE BOARD 

jeRftY 0. DAVIS, Prestdifrnf 

Hofsfra Untvert^ly School of Educotion 

H«mp9tead, Now York 11550 

ROBERT FARIEL. Prwidenl-Elect 
Stonforth Junior High School 
700 Htmpsteod Turnpike 
Elmont, New York 11003 
3544500 - Ex, 413 

KATHLE6N KREUSCH. Secrerqry 

Roos«vt!t Jr*-Sr. High School 

Wogncf Avtnuo 

Rodsevcif, Ntw York 11575 

370-7302 

RALPH t. SCHUMAN^ Treosurer 
Oceoosfde Junoir High School 
75 Co$r!ctbn Court 
Oceonjide, Now York 11572 
678-1200 ~ Ex. 227 

KEITH CALKINS 

RockvUf* Ccntrt Pubtt< Schools 

AlPHONSE J. CAMPBELL 

Porr Woshington Public Schools 

IRA FINKEL 

Islond Trees Public Schools 

MONRbE FREMED 
LtviriQwn Public Schools 

THOMAS HOfFAAAN 
Roi'V" Public ScKooU 

GERALD B. LOVE 
B«ihpage Public Schooli 

IRVING SAFFRIN 

Voliiy Sfroom Public Schools 

ELIZABETH SIMENDINGER BEIASCO 
East Wilitston Public Schools 



Wt. Ira Pinkel 

Island Trees High School 

.Straight Lane 

Levitt own, ^.Y. 11756 

Dear- Ira: 



PAST PRJESIDENTS 

ELIZABETH SIMENDINGER OELASCO '63 - '64 
A10NR0E FREMED '65 
ALFRED J. SCHUne '66 
BERNARD M. MC FADDEN '67 
LOUIS P. BANCHERI '63 
JACK B. FRIEDMAN *69 
IRA FINKEL 70 . 
BA6RY S. SPECTOR 71 
WALTER J. HANDELMAN '72 
IRVING SAFPRIN 73 

DIRECTORS OF PUBLICATIOh^S 



As you know our Association is planning a Spring 
Conference on the theme, ^'Science, Society and Values'' 
to be cosponsored by the World Education Fellowship 
and the Society for Educational Reconstruction* ^ 

The program cotninittee recently inet and included 
the workshop you volunteered to present entitled^ 
'"The Care and Feeding of Creativity in Children" ' in \our 
progranio 

The Conference is scheduled for April !t9^h which 
is a Saturda?/'. ''^^ould you please mark your calendar and 
confirm your participation l^.vsending the bottom part of 
this letter to me within the next few dajis. V/e need the 
confirmation so that v/e can begin to print our programs. 

We pin to have se'\50ral workshops offered simultan- 
eously during the morning to be followed by lunch and 
the luncheon speaker, Dr« James Rutherford. 

' Each workshop will run for an hour. We expect to 
^have supervisors and teacheif^s of.va:Eiou> subject' areas 
pre sen to 



The Conference v/ill be held at CeV/« Post College 
Details (building, room, timej etCe) will be sent to 
you by Dr. TTanrine Adibe of C.W. Post* Let her know 
If you need audio visual equipment* * 

Thank you fo r "your participation* 

Sluperely, 




B* . Davi 
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State Seieccee Sctp^n^f^i^ofu^ /i^4oeiatim 



5. 



EXECUTIVE BOARD 

~ / PRESIDENT 
Joseph.C. Maurer 
lilndenburMH.S. 
SOO Charles Street 
ii«jidenhurst, N.Y. 11757 

VICE PRESIDENT 
Ralph L« Schui^n 
Occanslde Junior H.S. 
25 Castleton Court 
Oceanaide, N.Y. 11572 

SECRETARY 
Sister Uelen Calvey» O. S. F. 
Saint Mary of the Angela 
WmiaxoBvUle, N.Y. 14221 

TREASURER 
John L. Monten 
Alexander Hamilton H.S. 
Bhhford, N.Y. 10523 

Lawrence Bach 

Ithaca H.S. S 
1402 North Cayuga Street 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14350 

Robert Fariel 
Stanforth Junior H.S. 
Elmont, N.Y. 11003 

Herbert Gottlieb 
Martin VanBuren H. S. 
Queens VlUage, N.Y. 11427 

Jamea E. Lee 

Blnghamton Central H.S. 

SI Main St. Blnghamton, N.Y. 13905 

HalMahoney 

North Babylon Senior H.S. 
North Babylon, N.Y. 11703 

James T.Scarnati. 
Sperry H.S. 
Henrietta, N.Y. 14467 

Joseph P. Zampl 
North Syracuse Schools 
200 Lawrence Road 
^North Syracuse, N.Y. 13212 

PAST PRESIDENTS 
JackD. Friedman 
SyossetH.S. 
Syosset, N.Y. 11791 

Sister Mary William Sparrow, D. C. 
Laboure Junior College 
Dorchester Avenue 
Dorchester, Mass. 02124 

. Gerald R. Scrlvens 
Rochester Schools 
Rochester, N.Y. 14612 

CONSULTANT 
Douglass. Reynolds 
Bureau of Science Education 
State Education Department 
Albany, N.Y. 12234 



' January 23,- 1975 



Mr. Ira Finkel ' - ' , 

Island Trees High School 
Levittown, N.Y. 

Dear Ira: 

This letter is to confirm otir eajrlier 
conversation regarding your creativity work 
shop. 

The STAKYS conference is scheduled for 
November 2'-k. We vill schedule the creativity 5 
workshop tentatively for Monday, November 3, a.m,^ 
(exact time to follow). I would appreciate it 
if you would write a brief paxagraph or two 
stunmarizing the scope of the workshop and send 
it to me. In addition, please list any materials 
you might need such as overhead projection, 
screen etc . 

Thanks" again for accepting our invitation. 
I will be in touch with you when all conference 
scheduling has been completed. 

Sincerely, ' 

^^rs"-^ yt^-'A^ -i^j^ 

Kal Mahoney 

Chairmaft, Program Committee 
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117 Sutton Drive 
Plainview, N.Y. 11803 
January 3Q. 1975 



Dr. Jack R. Childress _ , . ^ 

Educational Testing Service 

Princeton, N.J. ., 
Dear Ibr. Childress: " 

I aJn forwarding to^ you a copy.of my Maxi II proposal, 
addendum and Nova's response along with a description oi 
the pr^rlm that I have developed. and iniplemented You may 
r^i^oai r mv telline vou that I received a fully funded ;?3.00U-uu 
SIn?-PrS jec? Grant'^from the N.Y. State Education Department to 
carry out this project. 

V This is in response to your desire to look at some of 
^tk^esc^lptive'Sa?e??a? of my work in the area of creativity. 

Thienioyed meeting with you and Dr. Hammonds in Albany 
and havllg the opportunity to share with you my impressions 
of and e&cperiences in the Nova program. 

Sincerely yonrs^ 



■ • if a Finkel 
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E5DUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE 



PRINCETON, N, J. 



Jack /?. ChiMrrss 
VtC€ Prfiidfnt 



February 11 > 1975 



Mr. .Ira Flnkel ^ * 

117 Sutton Drive ^ ... 

Plainview, New York 11803 

Dear Mr. Flnkel: ^ ' . 

Thank you very much for your very prompt -reply to my 
request for information about yout; creativity project, 
i have not had a trance to reviaw.it in its entirety but 
I am looking fon^rard to it. It came at a very appropriate 
time since I am nulling with a committee at EXS next week 
which x^ill be discussing the arts and programs for the 
preparation of individuals in the yaridus areas associated' 
with this field. I am sure that I will get some clues 
from your material which will aid in that discussion. . 

I enjoyed personally our chanQe\;p discuad^'^tij^ Kova^ 
and the student reactions to it. \f allZgrakuWte students 
were as convinced that the program tKat /they wfere following 
was as beneficial as you people implied/that ymirs has beett, 
the traditional prog^rams would be very filiated. •\Novaf c^r-* 
taijnily has^jgreat salesmen in people like your selr>W , 

Good luck to you as you move toward the completion of your 
degree/ I hope that all goes well with the rest of your 
work and the project. 





0P 
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ISLAND TREES HIGH SCHOOL 



»,•• -J 



STRAIGHT LANE 
ISLAND "trees 6, 
tEVIXTDWN, N, Y. 11756 
PErshing 1-4020 

k - k - n 



Vivienno Anderson, Director 
Div. of Humanities and Arts^ 
Room 566 EBA 
N.y. State Educ. Dept. 
Albany, l^ew York 1222k 

Dear Mp, Anderson; 

I am planning to design ai;d (^eveloD a packaged Iprogram (53elf 
audio-visual tutorial program with guides) for inservi.^e training 
of our elementary teacher;^'* in creativity* The title of th?) proffrsn 
is "The Care And Feeding; of Creativity i-^ lounR Kinds- An Inservl:> 
ProgramiJ^* It will consist of a series of tanes dealing? with the 
creative process and stratef^ies for developing creative v/ritinc^. 
poetry, creative dramatics, ax-t and dance, Les.'von'*"o?n:lines vrill, 
alr-o • be ^no]i:ded that utilize .s\ji.ch t<^chniciv.cr^ ^ role pl'^^.yinn:, 
simulations, brainstormin.s# and sensory awa'oeness exercises* 

I have applied for a SED MiniDroject Grant for this summer and ^ 
plan to implement the program this fall with evaluation caisriod 
otit via pre ^^d posttost utilizing Torrance Testa on Crofitivity, 
and collecti^ samples of students' works. 

Since this project will deal with the humanities, I thou.^ht^^that . 
I would share this with you in the event that it could have some 
import foi» use in future conferonoes, workshops and regional j 
insdrvice programs in Hmmanities Education. 



Sincorely yo^uis^ 

Ira Pinkel 
District Director: 
Science Education 
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TO: 



THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE Ol* NEW YORK 

h-HE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
ALBANY, NEW YORK t2224 



. t. 



SPECIAL NOTICE! 

••TOWARD HUMANIZING EDUCATION 4^^ 
CONFERENCE DEADLINE FOR RESERVATIONS: 
MARCH 22, 1974 



Citv Village and District Superintendents; School Board Menibers; Supervising 
PrJ^cira rOiocesan superintendents; Elementary and Secondary' Public, Prxvate 
an""a?ochial School Principals and Teachers; Humanities ^rt and Musxc 
Educat($rs; Performing Arts Coordinators; Students ; Boards of Cooperative 
Educational Services; Public and Private .Institution^ of Higher Education 

FROM: Vivienne Anderson 

qimiECT- Statewide Conference on the Humanities and the Arts, April 3-5, 1974 Concord 
SUBJECT. Statewide^Conf^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ York (see " special note on gasoline on page 2) 

We look'fonvard to working with your team at this conference which will help you 
enrich programs for your students. . ^ 

Many teams of tenchers. administrators, studsals community 
regisSd for the "T^ard Humanizing "ucatlon A'; Con erence A unxque "cUxng^ 

program has been planned for your teams. The following is-'S tapesi:ry p j 

this ycalr's sessions: 



ERIC 



in the arts. ^^^^^ f^f^^^ 
Resources. lie is now hard at work promoting the arts as a priority in 
life and education in the current Legislative session. 

■ senator Conklin's address will be followed by an -"^"^"/^^j^^.P^.f °™;;nd°bV'?he 
LTocratl^nr?" ZJT^A^Z'^S for his ^^^^'^^^^^IX^t^^.,. 

-r:iilt=i:iS^:?n^^^ 

ra^rci?aS-==g^^herari;n1ra":iU^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
will share experiences in music, dance and theatre. 

A Sampling of Exciting Conference Sessions: 

~ . .m_ eiirhtv excellent conference sessions 

The following arc iust a few examples of the eignty excellent ^ 

from which you will choose: 

An nidctrlc Odyssey : Demonstration of dramatic visual and -jJ;3n,fSL\"t,';:^"a' 

^s^-ioo^sfL^nrci::?^ - 

shadow puppetry. -^"^9^ 
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Image Making ,Wi thout a Camera : Demonstration with inexpeiLsive materialsV'Sudi as 
found objects and magazine pictures to develop environments, stoxyboards and ^other 
media productions for motivation at all grade leVels, kindergarten through college. 

Tlie Perriwinklers; A mosscic of poetry on human themes, brouglit dramatically to ^ 
life by a renowned group of professional actors. Participants will learn how' to 
develop a climate as wetl as effectiXre creative writing tools for personal expression, 

V 

Community Involvement in the Schools ; Workshop participants will plan model programs, 
(mini courses, independent studies, volunteer worli for credit); will use slides and 
other visual aids designed to show* how to use the community as an ' educational resource 

Humanities/Arts Education for the Future: - A demonstration of how humanities/ 
education arouses an understanding of one^s own creative powers, inspires a s 
for meaning and value, and' makes possible aesthetic experiences. 

Editing Super- 8nim Film with Synchronized Sound : Participants will* be offered activities 
appropriate for students trom intei-mediate through college age which can be done with a 
limited budget. They will work in groups as production crews. Each editing crew will 
be given adequate film footage especially created for this activity. The crews will 
also receive an editing script. Crews will edit (reorganize, reorder) film footage 
as well as synchronize. a narrative dialogue and musical score with visual images. 
Some of the film techniques to be explored are: Matched-in-Action, Directoral Cut, 
Pattern Cutting, and v Sound Mixing. 

The Steel Band^ Here's How: Hands-on experiences in the creation of steel diums and 
a demons tratioTi of beating, grooving, rough and fine tuning, basic playing techniques, 
notation and use of other percussion with audience participation. The audience will 
be involved in the playing of basic type drums as well as various other percussive 
instruments culminating in a performance by participants of a short repertory of 
steel band music. 

Ihe Artist as Electographer (Creative Video) : Presentation oIe contemporary video tapes 
produced by outstanding painters, sculptors and video artists. A discussion will focus 
on the needs to understand the role of electography as a medium of communication between 
tlie artist, educator and the public. Ways and means to facilitate the exchange of 
video tapes will be explored. 

Jtipi tor's Travels on Earth: The Orchestra and Opera Da Camera with the Nicolo 
Marionettes will present "Jupiter's Travels an Earth," Haydn^s Opera for Mari-^onettes. 
The full perfprmance will be enhanced by discussion and demonstration of this unique 
medium and its special contribution to a school program, involving administrators, 
teachers and students from a school which has experienced the presentation and its 
workshops. A participating workshop in which participants will construct their own 
marionettes, learn to operate them and give them life in an improvisational setting, 
supported by musicians, singers and puppeteers, will be held. 

Gas for the Trip Home; Because of the energy crisis and gas shortage, the 
Concord management has arranged for you to purchase an adequate amount of gas per 
vehicle to travel home upon your departure from the hotel, at the station opposite 
the main entrance of the hotel. To obtain your allotment, you must present your 
paid bill or a validated cashiers gas coupon at the station. 
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Sincerely, 

I) Ma* tX\MX ir!n<^feu)2MA, 



APPLICATION FOR AlTliNDANCE OF TllAMS AT HUMANITIES ANU ARTS CONFERENCE, CONCORD 
HOTEL, APRIl. 3-S, 1974. PLEASE RETURN RESERVATION F0R^1S BY MARCH 22. 1974 

: ' INSTRUCTIONS s ' ' - '• -''J' 

1. Qicck or anoncy order for registration fees ($10.00 per person) must accompany 
this regist^i^ation form. Student registration fees are $5.00. Registration fees 
are not refundable after March 25, 1974. ^ 
2; If one check is used to pay for Ifnore than one individual, kindly type or print 
s the ftame of eadi individual covered on the face of the theck > 
3, One mailing label, containing name, -"address, city or town, state and zip code 
should be typed or printed and returned with this form for EACH participant. 

Tlie total cost to a district, per person, for conference registration ($10.00) 
and twa nights lodging and food (double occupancy), at $30.80 per diem per person, 
including ^11 gratuities, is $71.60. Special student rates will be offered which 
include conference? registration ($5.00) and two nights lodging and food (4 students 
to a room), at $21.80 per diem per student for a total of $45. 60, 



Cheiiks or money orders should be made, out to the National Association for Humanities 
Education , District 6, and mailed with this application fprm to: National Associa- 
,tion for Humanities Education, District 6,. Audrey Trupia, Treasurer, R.D, 3, Edgewood 
Drive, Averill Park, Npw York 12018. A mailing label completed as in 3 above should 
be included for each team member registering to attend the conference. / 



If you have any special questions, telephone or write: 
Vivicnnc Anderson, Director 

Division of the Humanities and the Arts ' , 

-RQom 566 EBA 

New York State Education Department 
Albany, New York 12224 
(518) 474-7810 or 474-7811 

Please print or type 

Educational Institution ^ * ^County 

.Chief Institution Official 

Address City or Town 

Telephone: Area Code ( ) 

MEMBERS OF CONFERENCE TEAM ' 
PLEASE CIRCLE) [ 
Name (Mr., Miss, Mrs., Ms., Dr., Sr.) 

'Title Subject Area G rade Level^ 

School/ Institutio n 

Business Address 

Cirty or Tow n State ^Zip Code 

Home Address 



Zip Code 



City OT Tow n State _Zip Code 

Business Telephone: Area Code ( ) ^llome Telephone: Area Code ( ) 



Please Check One; Conference Parti cipant/~7 ; THE-4 Consultant ; Student 

• Participant/*^'; State EdiVcation Department /— 7 ; Exhibitor jr^ 

Registration Fee Enclosed: Registration fee ($10.00) ifetcl Guest 

Student fee ($5.00) ^Commuter 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 12224 




April 12, 1974 



Mr^ Ira Finkel * . 
District Director of 
Science Education 
Island Trees High School 
Straight Lane 
Island Trees 6 
Levittown, New York 11756 

Dea|; Mr^ Finkel : 

Dr» Andepson has forwarded your letter of April 4 to me for reply# 



Thank yoiKso very much for sharing with me your Immediate plans to. 



me apprised of your progress* We are always interested in such designs 

for-ufie-at-^our '^miual-"^otif-erenee^« -™ — 



proceed 




I sincerely hope you will keep 




A. Theodore Tell'strom 
Chief 

Bureau of Music Education 



ATT:gg 
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PORT WASHINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
. Hugh E. McGuigan, Superiptendent 
INSTRUaiONAt CENTER ^ 
16 BELIEVIEW AVENUE 
PORT WASHINGTON, NEW YORK 11050 



DmeCTOR OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

TIMOTHY M* MELCHIOR 



January 28 , 19Z5 



Mr, Ira Finkel , > 

District Director, Science Education 

Island Trees High -School 

Straight Lane 

Levlttown, New -York 11756 

Dear Ira:- 



I received your letter of January 21, Ira, and 
the description of your presentation is fine with 
me. May I remind you that the session entitled 
"Teaching With Creativity" will involve only 

junior high school and senior high school teachers. 

^ /i 
i 

Z look^ forward to meeting you at that time, 

' Cordially, 



TMM:dk 




Timothy M. Melchior 



ERLC 
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ISLAND TREES HIGH SCHOOL 



. straTght l ane 

ISLAND TREES 6, 
LEVITXOWN, N. Y. 11756 
PErshing' 1-4020 
•1-21-75 

Mp, Tim Melchlor , 
Director : Secondary Educ» • 
Port Washington Public Schools . 

Dftar Tim; ^ 
This is to confirm th^ Monday , February 10th session on 
"Teaching For Creativity" at; wliich\tiine I vjill discuss 
the creative procjBSs , elements of c^pativity, different types 
ofPcreativity (general apprpach), end how to stimulate 
imagination to elicit creative behaviqr in Math, Sciences, 
Language Arts, Social Studies, other cognitive areas and. 
motor areas (specific techniques, striitesios and ideas )• 

I will meet you at 3^15 P*K« in the 14ain Office of P#D* Sohreibei 
High School on that date^ 

I am looking f onward to meetings with yqur staff at that time* . 



Siiicerely youra. 




l3>a Pinlcol 
District Director: 
Saien(xe- Education 
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TJDRT WASHIMGTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



PORT WASHINGTON,. NEW YORK 
FEBRUARY I'O,. X973 




L TEACHEI^ 



RE: 



Frank T. KcGowan, Timothy Melchipr, Aatoinette Zummo," 

Cecil Tinder » Joseph Conlon • » . 

Curriculum meetings for Februay 10, 1975: 3:15-4:30 p.m. 

Schreiber High School • , 



PROGRAM THEME 



PRO'GRAMS OF. SPECIALyiNTEREST 



ALL PROFESSIONAL STAFF MEMBERS ARE -TO ATTEND ONE^ OF THE FOLLOWING 
CLUSTERS UNLESS THEY ARE TO ATTEND ArS^ECIAL GROUP. MEETING • COFFEE 
WILL BE SERVED WIETHE SCHREIBER CAFETERIA FROM 3!lO p.m. to 3:25 p'.tn. 
ALL CLUSTERS AND GROUP MEETINGS WILL BEGIN PROMPTLY AT 3t30 p.m. 

CLUSTER I: Teaching for Citizenship In the Age of Watergate (K-12) 
Consultant: Prof. Stuart Filler /Associate De^an, Hofstjra University Lavr 
? 1 School • '\ / 

I-Jhat are the moral implications f or'^NAmerican Society in an age 
of-Wafergate?*'^ VJliat responsibilities does a school system bear? *" 
Hqw^oes a teacher * educate for citizenship? How can a teacher 
'provide meaningful instructiopal experiences for his or her 
students? These, questions w^ll be explored and discussed during 
this sessioii^, * p 

Schreiber auditorium ' ' . 

Dr. William Morrison ^ 
to be detenuined 



• Description: 



Place: 

Presiding:' 

Recorder: 



CLUSTER II: 

% r 

Consultant: 
Description: 



• Place: 
Ifresidlng: 
Recorder : 

CLUSTER III*: 
Consultant :, 



/ 



Description: 



Place: 

Presiding: 

Rect^rderr 



.. Communication §kills K-6 ' The Language Arts and the 
Individual Learner ^ * 

Dr> "Charles Reasonerj Professor of Education, New York University 
This will be a discussion-demonstration session. Current 
thinking in areas of oral and written language, spelling, 
handwriting and English usage will be presci^ed. 
Room 1 ' V ^ ' ' * 

Mr. Charles Smith 

Miss Diane Tel fey an " ' • - • 

Science f oi^ Prim^ary Grades CK-3) 

Dr^ Mary Moffat, Professor of Early Childhood Education, Queens 
College * , ' . ' ^ ' ' ' ' 

This cluster will provide basic science curricula tod 'activities 
for the naturafl and physical* sciencres.^ It vjill focus -on 
scientific experimejUtatlon for the primary grades and^will be 
appropriate foi: varied levels /of ' teacher sophistication.. 
Cafeti[iria - - , ' ' ; * • 

Mr^ Lee Ascht^nbrentier . ^ ' * ' ^ ^ 

Mrs. Pamela Sherry - ^ . ^ ' 2l5 



O CLUSTER iW:! ^ Ind ividualizing Social Studies (K-6) 

^ Consultant: Mts. Marie Schilling, Professor of Educationv SUNY at Oneonta 



Consultant: 
Description: 



This session j^ill ^^P^^^ individualization in the social 259 



3, 



CLUSTER XIII? 
Consultant: 

Description! 



, Place: 

Presiding: 
Recorder: 

CLUSTER XIV: 

. . Consultant : 

Description* 



Teaching for Creativity (7-1?) 
Mr, Ira Finkel, District Director of^ Science Education, Island 
Trees • • 

on the nature o'f the creative process,- 
different types of creativity, and the 
stimulation of creative behavior in the basic 'cognitive and 
motor areas. 



This session -will focus 
elements of creativity, 



Room 119 
Mr. Herman 



Determan 



Mr. Stuart Thomas 



Place: 

Presiding: 

Recorder: 



** * • 

Helpin.q the' Learning Disabled Adolescent In the Regular 
Cl assroom (7-9) 

Dr, Ernest Siegel, Associate Professor in Special Education, 
Adelphi University ^ ^ 

This session is designed to provide an opportunity for the 
lunior high school teachers with a specific session on learning 
disabilities in the early adolescent. Specific attention will 
be directed tp means for remediating and individualizing 
instruction and improving student self-concept. 
Room 140 ^ 
Mr, Leo Donahue * • 

Mrs, Zelda Ferber . ' . 



CLUSTER XV: Geometry Labs (7-12) , 
Consultant: Mrs. Elaine Labrocca, Schreiber " 

Description: This session is designed to acquaint the secondary math teachers 
, ^ . with the lab approach that is used in geometry at Schreiber. A' 

discussion of the math lab and its potential is also planned. 
Place: Room 6 

'Presiding: Mr, Robert Bartels 
Recorder: Mr. Frank Meystrik 



CLUSTER XVI: v 
Consultant: 
Description 

Place: 
Presiding • 
Recorder: 



Teachj.no About Cardiac Resuscitation 

Dr, Joseph Tesoriero 
r Dr. Tesoriero will meet with the secondary health teachers 

^to Ascuss the topic of teaching cardiac resuscitation. 

Room 129 

Mr, Uilliam Berry 
Mr. Preston Johnson 



CLUSTER XVII? 
Consultant: 
Descriptipn: 

Place: 

Presiding: 

Recorder: 



Current Health Services Prog^ram \^ 

Dr. Joan Easton, Port Washington Publi^ Schools Physician 
The purpose of this session is to review certain practices 
in our current health services program. 
Room 112 / . • 

Mrs.'Sylv|ia Chollet . 
Mrs. Belen Reid 



THE FOLLOWraG MEETINGS HAVE BEEN ORGANIZED TQ^ET SPECIFIC DEPARTMENTAL AND/OR , 
PROGR&ll i^'EEDS: ^ . ' \^ 

1. The Schreiber Business education department will meet in the ' Schreiber 
business education office to discuGs the ten weejk electiverprogram and 
new courses for the third 'marking period ^hd to plan, the fourth' quarter 
business education «>prt>gram, . 

2. The Schreiber stience "departtDelfit wHl meet in the- sci<?uce wing to discuss 
the orp'inizatlori of the science, pre gram, and its role in the Schreiber 
High School prograrf. 260 .. . 
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PGR I W AbHI NG ION PU y: SCHOOLS 
Hugh E. McGuigan, Sufierintendenf 
'7 INSTRUCTION^ENTE^ 
16 BELLE^;^ AVENUE 
PORT^ WASHINGTON, NEW YORK 1 V050 



-a 




DIRECTOR OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

TIMOTHY M.MEI-CHIOR FebiTuary^ 11, 1975 



Mr. Ira Einkel - ► ^ - 

District DiBectqr, Science Education 

Island Trees High School 

^Straight Lane 

Levittown, New York 11756 

Dear Ira: ^ ^ ;> 

Thank yea, Ira, for joining us on our Curriculum Mondsiy, 
February 10, to discuss creativity and creative behavior. 
Your presentation was well received, and the teachers felt 
that your itrfonnat ion provided new insights into way^s to 
stimulate creative thinking on the part of both' teachers 
and 'students. Thank you for your help. 

^ '^^/^ Cordially, 



XMM:dk Timothy M, Melchior 



ERIC 
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SCHOOL DISTi 

BRIGHTON, 

CC&OI 



DAi\»iEL L. ;VhtTA^^Z 

Decen:ber 23, 197-1 



BOARD OF EUUCATION 



CRRcL A, UAN«l4- 



I»RES!DE«T 

FRED B. HUERNFR 

4/ vice f'RESiDENX 

;/RS. GAYLE EHLER . 

SECRbARY 

RAY nOMERO 

DAVID II. FAHRBACK 
JAME3 J, O'CELL 
WILLIAM F, SHARP, JR. 



Ira Finkel, Project Director 
Island Trees High School 
Straight Lane 
Levdittbwn, N.Y. II756 



Dear Project Director: ,^ . . 

are most interested in your E.S^E.A. Title III project: 

If 

The Care .and Feeding of Creativity in Children ~ An Inservice Program 
for Educators 



Wc are involved in prograin development in similar are'a and yoQr 
project may provide assistance. . 

Koul d you,, p] ease send us one copy of any dissemination materia} 
you ha^e developed and one copy of your nost rffcent continuation 
andVor eva1.ua ti on - documen t . Do you have other program materials 
available as ''a result of this project? What are your procedures 
for possible visitation? 

Thank you for ^you'r ''ass i stance . 



^ Si ncerely , 




V 



Daniel L. '.(hit acre 
Deputy Superintendent 

DLW:cv . 
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SECTION -X 



Letters From Observers of 
Maxi II Practicum 
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March 3, 1975 



Dr. 8. O.^^aylin , *. • 

Director of Practicuma and case Development 
Nova University Ed. D. Progrnro 
College Avenue 

Fort Lauderdale/ Florida 33314 
Do^xUDr. Kaylini . 

(Mr. Ira Pinlcelj Dire^or of Science in this school district. 
\as recently ccnpleted a comprehensive inservice P^^^^f ^ 
^^chera on developing- imagination and creativity children. 
Tlie course includes films, slides, videotapes and audiotapes . 
and was taught -to five teachers by Mr. Finkel ^^^''.^^iJ^^.^,. 
school year: All the feedbaclc we have received is excellent, 
both from teachers and students, and we have every intention 
of incorporating the course' and the ideaj. it presents into^ 

our program during the ne:Kt few years.. ^^'^Pt"^^„^^,3 . 
cestLnrMr. Finker has^eveloped a^e pra^ical anc^woVl^^ . 

and have excellent efl^ in the classroom^^ 

sincerely. 



ERIC 
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CO. I. Pirikol 



Richard G. Morrow 
Superintendent 
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ISLAND TREES PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Union Free School District #26 
ISLAND TREES, LEVITTOWN, N. Y. 11768 * V 
' PEi5hing 



OFFICE OF THE PRtNCtPAL 



March 3, 1975 



X FRED SPARKE SCHOOL 
Robin PUc« * 



Dr. S. 0. Kaylin 

Director of Practicums & Case Development 
Nova University 

College Avenue - ^ 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33314 

Dear Dr. Kaylin: 

We have just completed^ using .a series of activity 
lessons, DEVELOPING IMAGINATION, and CREATIVITY,, 
designed by Mr. Ira Finkel for use in inter- ^ 
'mediate level classrooms. The purpose of the 
series is to foster, develop, and draw forth the 
creativity of the youngsters through such activities 
as are involved in music, art, role playing, and 
the like. These materials )^^ere used> successfully 
in our Isixth grade. ' \ 

Through my examination of the materials, I am 
convinced of their potehtial for productive class- 
room use. The success of the program this year 
indicates to me the value of its possible imple-' ^ ^ 
mentation in our school next year,- and I hope to 
be able to do this .diiring the 75/76 school year. 




MAKrEMcD 

cc: Mr. Ira Finkel 



Very, truly yours, 

Mary Ann Kivlighn 
Principal 



lUJ 
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ISLAND TREES PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Union School District 

ISLAND TREES, LEVITTOWN, 7. 
ArcA Codt 61« — PErihlnc 1*4020 



STEPHEN B. FC^ROPCZYC SCHOOL 
Island Trtes 1 
Uvlttown, N. Y.;il756 



March 6,- 1975 



Dr. S.O. Kaylin 

Director of PractiTcumjs and Case Development 
Nova University Ed. D. Program 
College Ave. 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33314 
Dear Dr. Kaylin: 

We are currently using the entire program 
"Developing Imagination and Creativity" 
developed by Mr. Ira Finkel. 

The pupils and teacli^rs have enjoyed 
using the program, and we have noticed marked 
improvement in pupils' attitudes^ and^'under-^ 
standings. 

o 

We recommend that the program be continued 
next year. 

Very truly yours ^ 
AS:ht ^ (Mrs.) Annette Stokes, Principal 
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Marcli 3» 1975 



Dr. S. 0. Kaylln y 

Director of Practlcums ana Case Dovelopmant 

Ed. D. Progrflm / 

Nova Ualvereity 

Colloga Avenue 

Fore Lauderdale^ Florida 33314 
Dear Dr* Kaylin: 

Mr, Ira Plnkel hao kept me apprised of the xrovk "n which he la 
engaged since tho Inception of hla doctoral project. On Govaral 
occaslono he, sotm colleaEUoa of mine, and I dlacnased hla vork. In 
the process p I have had the opportunity to examine the various 
tS&terlalo he has dove loped*. 

I an very favorably Inpreased with the quality of the vork that 
Mr. Flnkel haa done. In fact» ao Preoidont of the Nassau County Science 
Supervisors Association, 1 Invltetl Mr. Flnkel to 2>e the quast speaker at 
our Uovcinbar J 1974 concral nembcrahlp looeting. lie spoke about the vork 
In V7hlch he iJ involved. I taw; that as a result of his flne^prosen- 
tatlon he was invited by the Director of Secondary Education of the Port 
Waohington school district to offer a workshop on creativity in th-at 
district:. In addition, I Invited Mr. Flnlaal to present another workshop 
at a Springs 1975 conference to be Jointly sponsored by the Nassau 
County fJclGnce Supervisors Association and two other professional 
organizationa with eupport by a grant from the National Science Teachcra 
Association. 

■» « 

In addition to doing a f li^a job* I believe that Mr. Finkcl haa in* 
volved hinsolf in an area that is in need of greater professional attention 
ttac\ Is ordlnarll ^ given to it. Teachers and those who are preparing to 
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teach need to lemm ydya to nurture creativity In children. 1 believe 
that Mr. Flnlcel*o work can and deserves to be Inpleocated In school 
district In-aervica courses as wall ao University In-BervlCe workshops. 
In addition, 1 believe that his work or oegmente of it. If Incorporated 
into extctins mdersraduato teacher edueatioa programs » would servo a 
very worthwhile, purpose .f 

* ^ ' /\ 
The naterlalSvand/acWUzlties that Mr* Plnkel has developed are at 
the elonontary echool/lovol . have no doubt tliat I wuld have in- 
cluded acsDaentfl of his work in my course* were they at the secondary 
school level. There is a noedlfor such work at that level too. 

In conclusion, 1 believe MrV Plnl el has. done an excellent Job and 
hia work liao much potential for use In prograiES daftignad to educate 
teachera. 

Sincerely yours. 



JKDAP /tery Da- 




a 



AoBoclatci Profeoitar of 
Secondary Education 
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ISCAND TREES HlGffOT 



STRAIGHT LANE 
ISLAND TRtES 6, 
LEVITTOWN, N. Y. 11756 
PErshing 1-4020 
March 11, 1975 



Dr. S. 0. Kaylln , 
Di,rector of Practicums and Case Development 
Hovi^iversity Ed. D. Program 
C(illege Avenue 

Fort I^uderdajLe, Florida 33314 
Bear-BTi -Kaylin: 

Mr Ira Finkel has recently conjpleted a successful pilot projeC: 
foi elementary school children in Island Trees. The project was 
entitled "Developing Imagination and Creativity in Children . 

I am thoroughly familiar with the materials and the mani;ier in which 

the project was carried out because I have discussed it with 

Mr. Finkel on numerous occasions and have indicated that elements 

• of it have immediate practical application in our high school. 

Plans are now being made to further develop the program so that il: 
could be implemented next school year with regular courses of study 
in the high school. 

In carrying out this important work. Mr. Finkel has proved that he 
is an innovator with a high commitment of purpose, and an ability to 
inspire great effort in others. 

Tlirough his skill in implementing this project, he has demonstrated 

• exceptional leadership for the staff and has provided a needed and 
valuable educational service for the school district. 



Very truly^ours. 





ICS el 



Irving Carroll 
Principal 
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